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A VISIT TO THE CHARTER HOUSE. 


Oxalate occasion I had the satisfaction of fulfilling a 
| desire to visit the Charter House. Rich 
i asthe metropolis is in beneficent institutions, I doubt 
| if any can be compared in point of gracious munifi- 
} cence to this venerable establishment. Originating in 
| the philanthropy of a wealthy English commoner, it is 
| Rnglish throughout in its character and arrangements 
| English in its old-established respectability—English 
| in its bounteous management—English in the domestic 
comforts of its ‘ancient gentlemen’—English from the 
| neat and antique chapel to the roaring kitchen, with 
| its jolly row of spits, its dining-hall and ‘ buttery-hatch.’ 
i Ibcan scarcely be that the world contains the equal, or 
| mything nearly the equal, of this cozy establishment, 
| where a man would be sharp-sighted indeed who could 
| tect a vestige of scraping economy, shabbiness, or 
tiean indifference to feelings. The Charter House is a 
‘Foundation :’ a ‘Charity’ would clearly be a misap- 


| Weget to the Charter House by going through Smith- 
| field market. Having passed this pleasant zoological 
j resort, we hold on by a thoroughfare towards the north, 
and then turning up a short street to the right, find 
} Ourselves at an old-fashioned-looking archway. This 
gives entrance to a quadrangle, through which we are 
} led to another of similar appearance—the whole being 
ai assemblage of buildings in the Elizabethan style, 
} enelosing green and sunny squares, and forming, as one 
can fancy, a regular fortalice of good living and tranquil 
@joyment—an eddy corner into which any of us would 
be thankful to find ourselves drifted after a life of expe- 
dients, misfortunes; and all sorts of annoyances. With 
the murmur of city sounds dying away in our ears, do 
we enter the inner quadrangle, where the spectacle 
of silence and repose—the casements thrown open to 
admit the fresh air into the neat apartments, and 
groups of the aged brethren sunning themselves on 
teats out-of-doors— presents a pleasing antithesis to 
the struggle going on at a short distance without. 
Covering, one way and another, as much as fifteen 
utes, and situated beyond the walls of London, the 
Charter House was at ime surrounded by fields, 
and formed a convent of husian monks—a ‘domus 
Salutationis Matris Dei Ordinis Cartusiensis’— and 
hence its modern name, which is but a variation of the 
term Chartreuse. The establishment, including a place 
of sepulture for the poor, was founded on a complete 
and ample basis by that ‘Valiant soldier and gen- 
tleman, Sir Walter de Manny,’ a retainer of Edward 
Hil, and who, at his death in 1371, was solemnly en- 
tombed in the chapel of the monastery in presence of 
the king and ‘ his royal family of heroes.’ The monas- 


tery of Carthusians, like all monasteries in these times, 


continued in the enjoyment of its endowments and 
privileges till the ‘fatal reign of King Henry VIII,’ 
when it perished in the general havoc of the religious 
houses.* 

Cleared out, and with revenues confiscated, the monas- 
tery and its site were granted to Edward Lord North, 
a lawyer and courtier, who had the happy knack of 
squaring his religious opinions with whatever chanced 
to be uppermost through the perilous reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward VL, Mary, and Elizabeth; and accord- 
ingly had the good fortune of always preserving the 
royal favour. Elizabeth, shortly after her accession, 


* Bearcroft, the historian of the Charter House, gives the follow- 
ing straightforward account of this barbarous affair :— 

* This monastery continued to flourish, and was endowed with 
great privileges, till the fatal reign of King Henry VIIL; in the 
beginning of the 26th year of which John Howgton, prior of this 
monastery, and Humphrey Midylmore, the procurator, were im- 
prisoned in the Tower of London for refusing to swear to the suc- 
cession, as then settled by act of parliament, and to acknowledge 
King Henry VIII. head of the church of England, expressly re- 
nouncing the pope. But after a month's imprisonment they com- 
plied, and both, with some others of the monastery, swore what 
was required of them, and gave an authentic certificate thereof 
under their hands the same day, namely, the 29th of May 1534. 
However, the major part of the convent then refused, ’till, after 
@ very mature deliberation, they likewise swore, and subscribed 
what was required of them on the 6th of June following. But 
Prior Howgton could not hold his tongue, and was convicted of 
speaking against the king and his supremacy, when it was now, 
by a particular act of parliament, made treason to do it, and to- 
gether with two other Carthusian priors, originally monks of this 
convent, and a monk of Sion-house, condemned on the same ac- 
count, hanged, drawn, and quartered on the 4th of May 1535: 
Stow placeth this on the 29th’of April, but I choose rather to follow 
Maurice Chauney or Chancy, who was then a monk of the con- 
vent, and hath wrote a treatise entitled Passio Octodecim Carthu- 
sianorum (The Sufferings of Eighteen Carthusians], om purpose to 
celebrate Prior Howgton and the suffering monks of this convent 
as martyrs for truth; for it is most probable he is right in the 
particular dates. The heads and quarters of these unhappy suf- 
ferers were fixed up in the most proper places, to strike terror into 
the monks; and particularly one of the fore-quarters of Prior 
Howgton was put over the great gate of the Charter House, asa 
warning to the convent. But notwithstanding this, Humphrey 
Midylmore—who had been the year before imprisoned with the 
prior—William Exmen, and Sebastian Nudigate, three of the chief 
monks of the convent, were soon after apprehended, condemned, 
and. executed for the same crime—namely, on the 19th of June 
1535." 

In a similarly cool and precise way Bearcroft proceeds to nar- 
rate how other ten monks, having refused to renounce their opi- 
nions in terms of the ‘ new statutes enacted,’ were thrown into 
close confinement in Newgate, and there nine of them sickened 
and died : the tenth alone recovered ; but he, also, had better have 
sunk under the horrors of the foul den in which he and his com- 
panions had been immured ; ‘for he was left to languish in prison 
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| above four years, and was at length executed on the 4th of Novem- 
—= | ber 1541.’ The remaining members of the convent, terrified by 
urgh (als | these atrocious cruelties, and more accommodating in their doc- ' 
, by W.8 | trines, gladly resigned the monastery and its endowments, amount- | 
[AMBERS, ing to 1.642, 4s. 6d. yearly, to the crown, and on small annuities 
| for life retired from the of thelr vocation. 
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finally suffered with i 

beth, considering the state safe by 

pleased to restore the family in blood 

and Charter House came to the share of Lord Thomas 
Howard, the unfortunate duke’s second son. We must 
allow old Bearcroft to tell what happened next in his 
own way. 

‘King James, on his succession to the throne of Eng- 
land, was pleased to show a very remarkable regard to 
the family of the Howards, as having been sufferers for 
his mother the Queen of Scots. And out of an especial 
repent to Lord Thomas Howard (and at the same time 
to imitate the steps of Queen Elizabeth), when the lord 
mayor and aldermen and five hundred of the chief citi- 
zens, all in velvet gowns and gold chains, met his ma- 
jesty on horseback at Stamford Hill, near Highgate, on 
the king’s approach towards London from Scotland, on 
the 7th of May 1603, his majesty was pleased to be con- 
ducted in a grand procession to Charter House, and to 
keep his court there four days, and before his departure 
on the 11th of May, to make more than eighty knights, 
to do this lord more abundant honour, whom he soon 
after created Earl of Suffolk. 

‘Of this Earl of Suffolk, Mr Sutton bought Charter 
House, and disposed of it in the foundation of the pre- 
sent most noble hospital. And thus the soil which of 


ancient time was given by Sir Walter de Manny, a 
knight and a soldier, for the sepulchre of 


poor men 
when they were dead, is now by Thomas Sutton, an 
esquire and a soldier, converted and consecrated to the 
sustenance of the poor and impotent whilst they live. 
And therefore a man may truly apply to this place the 
saying of the Royal Prophet:—“ Thou, Lord, of thy 
goodness, hast prepared it for the poor, for the honour 
of our religion, that hath produced such a work of piety 
and charity as never was in the Christian world; nay, 
the eye of time itself did never see the like.” ’ 

From this right excellent and pious flight of Bearcroft 
(the worthy preacher at the Charter House somewhat 
upwards of a century ago), we come down to a few plain 
particulars respecting the founder, Mr Sutton. This 
gentleman, a descendant of the Suttons in Lincolnshire, 
was born in the year 1532, and having received ‘a 
genteel education,’ entered himself a student of law at 
Lincoln’s Inn. Becoming tired of this sedentary life, 
he went abroad, spent some years as a soldier, and 
ultimately became a merchant in London, where, ‘if 
tradition will be allowed of any force, it is strong,’ that 
he was the wealthiest tradesman and ship-owner in the 
city. Like many great men, however, before and since, 
he experienced no great degree of happiness from the 
wonderful success of his undertakings. ‘And now 
[1590] by years, being himself without issue, 

grew sick of great multiplicity of his affairs, and 
began seriously to reflect that he walked in a vain 
shadow, and disquieted himself in vain, while he heaped 
up riches, and could not tell who should gather them ; 
and therefore contracting his great dealings, he brought 
them into so narrow a compass as permitted him to quit 
London, and to reside at one or other of his country 
seats, for he had purchased several good estates’—in- 
cluding the Charter House, which, with the orchards 
and gardens belonging to it, cost him L.13,000. This 
truly pious and benevolent man died in 1611, having 

reviously by will endowed the Charter House as an 
pital for the reception of decayed merchants and 


others, and the education of poor children, the founda- | i 


tion being incorporated by letters patent of James L 


At first the yearly value of the lands con fi i 
of the establish 


maintenance 


by misfortunes, been reduced from the greatest affly. | 
ence to a state of comparative po 


world, and absence from care and bustle; an 
spectacle of aged men flitting about at 

prayer or dinner, in their monkish-looki 

carries one in imagination back to the days of the 
thusians and their patron, Walter de ny. ! 
very porter, qualified by a thirty years’ service unde 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Lon. | 
don, has a penitential air about him; and you cannot | 
but admire the quiet and decorous manner in which he | 
marshals you through the establishment, pointing ia | 
veneration to any object of particular interest or w- 
known antiquity. | 

After looking through and admiring a few of th 
dwellings of the brethren, each of whom has a 
apartment with his name inscribed on the door, we pro- j 
ceeded across the inner court to a passage or cloister 
which, amidst some of the older parts of the structur, 
leads to the chapel. This edifice, from a date on th 
roof, appears to have been erected in 1612, though then 
most likely a re-creation of the chapel formerly on the 
spot. Of a square form, divided in the middle by four 
pillars of the Tuscan order, the interior is handsomely 
fitted up with pews, desks, and stalls of oak, tastefully 
ornamented. At the corner of the aisle on our left is} 
the tomb of the founder, a fine piece of workmanship, 
extending from the floor to nearly the roof. On the 
wall of the aisle opposite is a figure of the late Lon | 
Ellenborough, who was buried in the vaults beneath; 
his early education in the Charter House having raised 
a desire in his mind to be buried within its precincts. A 
number of other memorials of the dead are seen on the 
walls around, chiefly, however, of aged functionaries o 
the establishment. 

From the chapel cloister we are conducted into a pile 
of ancient building, formerly a portion of the palace of 
the Duke of Norfolk, and containing some apartments 
of great interest to the visitor. Ascending a broad old- 
fashioned staircase of oak, decorated with carving, wé 
are led into a large room, in the progress of restoration 
from decay, hung with tableaus of old tapestry, and 
ornamented in an appropriate style on the roof. From 
the royal arms over the huge fireplace, we learn that 
the embellishments are of an era subsequent to the 
union of the crowns. The walls, unless where tapestried, 
have been lately covered with modern paper-hangings— 
an instance of bad taste somewhat unexpected in such & 
scene. In the same building, and on the ground-floor, 


of a dining-room. At the north end 
noble apartment there is a music-gallery, which com- 
municates with a similar on the east side over 


50 
Charter House, where she was ly entertained 
for several days. Roger, son of Lord North, sold Charter | which, a century ago, it had incre to £6000, and | 
House to the Duke of Norfolk for L.2500, and this | now it is understood to amount to about £25,000 | 
nobleman made it his place of residence in town, till | revenue, as I have said, munificently distributed a. 
committed to the Tower in 1569 for his projected mar- | cording to the intentions of the founder. 
riage with Mary Queen of Scots. Liberated in 1570,| The Charter House presents a remarkable instane, | 
on his promise ‘never to think more of that match,’ | of a reformed monastic establishment standing almost | 
he again resided in Charter House till his recommit- | in the heart of the metropolis. Comprising an entire | 
ment on accusation of the same offence, for which he | community within itself, and strictly exclusive in its | 
rules and regulations, its history and transactions ar | = 
best known to its members, as was not unusually the | 
case with oe eee establishments in former times, i 
As most of brothers, previously to their becoming | 
so, have been more or less intimately mixed up with 
the great world of business without—not a few havin 
and conventual character which the establishment has 
preserved is somewhat singular. There is a reclug | 
silence which must strike every one on entering the | 
exterior court; it breathes of retirement from th / 
| 
| 
attend 
| excite 
| tolls a 
| tion; 
|} bell to 
|} @ppoir 
|| whom 
|| mantlk 
| is shown the Grand Hall, a lofty and spacious apatt- — 
| ment, more like a church than a hall, used for the 
| the aropece, for spectators. . the south or upper 
end of the hall is a fine portrait of Mr Sutton, dressed 
na black robe, seated in a chair, and holding in his i 
right hand the ground-plan of the Charter House. This i 
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rom quetting-hall of the Duke of Norfolk, is now used by 
and the officers of the house and the brethren: the former 
— take their repast under Mr Sutton’s portrait, at a table 
| ae placed crosswise upon an elevated part of the floor, and 
the latter sit at tables arran longitudinally on each 
ance side of it. An adjoining low-roofed apartment is 
most | inted out as having been the refectory for the lay- 
atire | Cochers and assistants of the Carthusian monks. By 
nite | || s door at an angle in this room you descend into an 
s are HMM || ancient cloister of great length, facing a wide and open 
y the | || grea, now used as a ground for the boys at the 
imes, | Charter House school. It was the period of vacation 
ming | at the time of my visit, and therefore having seen no- 
with |B || thing of the educational part of the institution, I am 
ving, |MME || gnable to offer any opinion of its character. 
affiu- || A few particulars respecting the internal 
Biate ments of the general establishment will probably not 
t has |B || te unacceptable. The brotherhood, eighty in number, 
cluse |HMMB || ig governed by a master, who is generally resident, 
g the | \| and who has all the power formerly vested in an abbot 


|| rothers, for example, are enjoined to pay 
|| plicit obedience, and always to stand baré-headed 
| in his presence. No brother must absent himself 
| without his permission; he has the power to punish 
| the refractory by, fine as well as by suspension from 
|| commons; and if necessary, with consent of the other 
|| governors, he can proceed to the length of expulsion. 
| He is assisted in his administration by various autho- 
| sities, all resident within the walls of the founda- 


ing 10 RE || tion. Among these may be mentioned the preacher, 
oe Ul || the reader, the registrar, the medical officer, the man- 

ciple, or house steward, and, within the last fifteen 
of the | years,a matron. Formerly, with the exception of the 
parate || nurses, who clean the rooms of the members, and other- 
1 pre || wise attend upon them, females were excluded from the 
wn fe || establishment: this injunction has, however, been most 


| properly abated, and among the general improvements, 
| the institution of matron has been not the least bene- 
ficial to the members. 


on the The church service is performed regularly twice a-day, 
ny four morning and evening, in the beautiful chapel of the 
somely establishment, and on one of these occasions at least, the 
tefully | brothers are expected to give attendance. On Sun- 
‘lefts TAME || days and saints’ days the scholars on the foundation, 
anship, || and pupils, attend and assist in the services. The 
On Ti || greatest liberality is exercised with respect to the out- 
e 


door recreation of the members, who are no way re- 


neath; strained in going out or paying visits to friends daily 
poy || be absent for a certain number of w annually, 


|| during which they are entitled to a pecuniary allow- 
ance. A bell is regularly rung at eight o'clock in 
|| winter, and nine in summer, to summon such of the 


o a pile home as may be absent. An hour after this 
alace of long-established warning, the gates are closed, and those 
rtments who make their appearance later are reported to the 
howeren, kindly overlooks an occasional 
ing; in this respect. here is one peculiarity 
voration HR || attending the ringing of the evening bell calculated to 
ry, and |] @xeite pious reflections among the aged brethren. It 
From || tolls as many times as there are brothers on the founda- 
rn that Hi) tion; and if one dies, his demise is made known by the 
to the bell tolling one less, until his place is filled up by a new 
vestried, appointment. A veteran dramatist and poet, over 
gings— whom the Charter House has beneficently thrown its 
1 such & mantle, put into our hands the following stanzas com- 
d-floor, in reference to this touching indication that a 
had taken his departure :— 
of this How oft at close of day, 
ch cote light has bid the sky farewell, 
, ‘The traveller pauses on his way, 
ide over To list the Charter’s evening bell ! 
r upper 
Which, from prayer’s shrine around, 

in his In Heaven's own voice, with cheerful bome, 
4 This That eighty wanderers there have found 


Blest sound ! the breast with gladness swells, 
That hears—we but feel heavy hearted 
When one knell /ess in silence tells— 

A brother hath in peace departed ! 
Yet death is robbed of half its sting, 

And e’en the grave gains calmer rest— 
To think, when heavenward, one takes wing, 

*T will make some other lone heart blest ! 

In agreement with that tenacity of old usages, whether 
right or wrong, which distinguishes most English insti- 
tutions, the brethren, till within the last fifteen years, 
continued to eat their meals off the same species of 
awkward wooden discs that had been in use since 
the foundation of the Hospitium. Modern plates are 
now substituted, with the luxury of clean knives and 
forks, and all other appliances of a respectable table. 
Thanks, likewise, to the judicious arrangements of the 
present manciple, the dietary is of the best and most 
ample description. He would, indeed, be a fastidious 
gourmand, and no true Englishman, who would quarrel 
with the following routine of dinners. On Sundays 
throughout the year, roast beef and plumpudding—the 
plums stoned, and the meat with bread and vegetables 
of the finest quality, and no limit placed to the exercise 
of the brothers’ appetites. (N. B. The fire in the kit- 
chen can roast sirloins.) Mondays, roast legs 
of mutton, cold meat, and other trifles. Tuesdays, 
boiled beef and cold meat, with puddings. Wednesdays, 
same, as Mondays. Thursdays, roast beef and cold 
meat, with fruit pies according to season. Fridays, 
from Michaelmas to Lady Day, excellent pea-soup, 
and roast and boiled pork alternately ; from Lady Day 
to Whitsuntide, pea-soup, roast veal, and bacon; and 
from Whitsuntide to Michaelmas, pea-soup, and lamb 
and peas. Saturdays, boiled or roast legs of mutton 
alternately. Sallads during the summer months three 
times a-week, with cucumbers, and the different vege- 
tables as they come in season. Roast goose on Michael- 
mas day, and poultry and wine on the founder’s day, 
the 12th of December; a gallon of ale at Christmas. 
Besides all this, which constitutes the commons in the 
hall, each brother has a daily supply of bread, fresh 
butter, milk, and table-beer. They are also supplied 
with coal, candles, and clean linen; leaving nothing to 
be bought but tea and sugar—articles not in vogue in 
the days of the pious Sutton—but to purchase these 
and general clothing, an allowance is made to each 
member of L.26, 12s. annually, which they receive in 
quarterly instalments. The only garment furnished by 
the house is a black cloth cl which every brother 
must wear at dinner in the hall, and in chapel, or when 
coming before the master. It is but justice to the very 
reverend Archdeacon, the present master of the Charter 
House, to say, that, while attentive to discipline— 
which is absolutely necessary—he is kind, impartial, 
and considerate, and ever ready to make any im- 
provement he may think will contribute to the com- 
forts of the brothers. The governors are likewise to 
be praised for the firmness with which they have re- 
sisted every attempt that has been made to diminish 
the number and privileges of the brotherhood for the 
purpose of extending those of other branches of the 
foundation, thus preserving intact the original inten- 
tions of the founder. 

I might enlarge on the utility of this excellent foun- 
dation, and perhaps, as a statist, make out some re- 
markable facts to show the advantages of tranquillity 
in lengthening days beyond the usually allotted span. I 
need, however, only say, that, like annuitants generally, 
the ancient gentlemen 
enter on a new lease of life on coming into the esta- 
blishment, and in general drop off only when the 
attain an extreme old age. illustration of 
happy spirit of cheerfulness and vitality, I cannot do 
better than close my visit to the Charter House with 
the following humorous dialogue, overheard between 


into verse the aforesaid dramatist and poet—poet- 
Ub Seay te of the 


two brothers in the chapel before service, and thrown © 


if 
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* How find you yourself, brother Balding, to-day?” . 
Of a fellow poor brother asked brother . 

* Why, many thanks, brother ; I can't say I’m 

Yet i cannot, exactly, somehow, say I'm well.’ 


* Do you sleep well at night, sir?’ inquired brother Grey. 
* Yes, I sleep pretty well, that I cannot but say ; 

I usually go to my bed about ten, 

And don't wake till the same hour next morning again !’ 


* Well, that’s a great blessing,’ said poor brother Grey ; 
*I'm not quite so /ucky, I'm sorry to say ; 

When I wake in the night, ‘tis a full hour or more 

Ere again I can sleep.’ ‘ Bless me, that’s a great bore !* 


* But how is your appetite?’ asked brother Grey ; 

* Do you find, sir, your appetite falling away ” 

‘Why, no; I can eat, and drink too, for that matter ; 
There's no one more quickly can empty a platter. 


And yeg, I, somehow, though I cannot tell why, 
Feel at times just as if I was going to die. 
And then I am not quite so strong as I was ; 
My sight fails me sadly.’ ‘ You don’t say so? poz!’ 
“It can’t be from age, for there’s poor brother Bell 
Is my senior three years, and he’s perfectly well ; 
I was but eighty-one on my last natal day.’ 
* Eighty-one! you’re a Loy, sir,’ said old brother Grey. 
‘A positive boy! Why, sir, ’'m eighty-seven. 
4 (Here the clergyman enters, 
But stop ; let’s be thinking of going to heaven ; 
When we eat, drink, and sleep, well yet ain't the thing 


it, sir, that there’s something not right 


BAIA. 

A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF ARABIAN MANNERS. 
Dortnc a temporary pause in the warfare of the French 
against the people of Algeria, an Arab encampment 
was pitched on the borders of the Isser. Apart from 
the rest of the tents was one set up on the slope of 
a hill, at whose foot flowed a small stream. Within 
this temporary resting-place were seated three Arabs ; 
the eldest, though well stricken in years, was evi- 
dently one of those men privileged by nature to escape 
the infirmities of old age. His name was Brahim-ben- 
Zaragout—a man universally respected by the tribes, 
as much on account of his courage in war as for his 
wisdom in council. Of the two younger men seated 
in the patriarch’s tent, the first was Kaddour, a rich 
member of the Geafera tribe; the second, Hassan, 
a kinsman of his host, who had already proved him- 
self a brave soldier in many battles against the French. 
Seated in a circle around a brazier filled with fire, the 
Arabs maintained a profound silence. The two younger 
men cast now and then a furtive glance at a corner of 
the tent, where, half-concealed by the fast dimming twi- 
light, lay an object of peculiar interest to them both. 
In fact, the tent covered a fourth being. Seated lan- 
guidly on a lion’s skin, and watching the graceful 
forms assumed by the blue smoke of her narguilé as it 
escaped from her beautiful lips, was Baia, daughter of 
Brahim. It was manifest that she had endeavoured to 
render herself more captivating than usual: a necklace 
of coral intermixed with sequins adorned her neck ; 
large rings of gold encircled her wrists and ankles; an 
ample robe of white cashmere, open at the neck, and 
confined at the waist by a silken tissue, enveloped her 
figure, whilst a light gold-embroidered hath was placed 
upon her head so as to allow her beautiful black hair to 
fall in tresses over her shoulders. Her eyebrows and 
nails were newly tinged with henna, and the little star 
tatooed on her forehead had been fresh dyed with the 


juice of the echnan. Baia, in her turn, failed not to cast 


a look of deep interest on the 
illumined as they were by the dull 
The situation of the w 


is, Hassan and Kaddour were rival suitors for the 
of Baia, and that night they had met to have 


it. He threw into a vase in which water was already 
heated some coffee ground extremely fine, poured 

the favourite beverage, and offered it to his guests, 

also placed before them some tobacco, with which they |} 


when I lay on the mat of suffering from the wounds | 
received from the fire of the infidels.’ 

‘I will obey,’ answered the maiden. 

Baia immediately unhung from the side of the tent a 
musical instrument made of glass, in shape like a wide 
bottle, the bottom of which was formed by asses’ skin 
being stretched tightly over it. On this species of drum 
—called a dabourka—she struck with the tips of her 
fingers a few preliminary measures, and then commenced 
the following song :— e 


1. May Allah be with you, O Son of the Arabs! defender of 
Islamism! May peace be with you! May happiness be yours! 

2. When God created the fleet courser that you ride, He called 
to Him the wind of the desert, and said to it, Be condensed! He 
was obeyed ! 

3. He took then a handful of this new element, and breathe 
upon it. It is thus that your horse was created. 

4. To make your heart inaccessible to fear, He took a piece of 


| 


song was ended: but ere its delicious echoes had | 
died on the ears of the two lovers, a terrible sound | 
was indistinctly heard. Hassan, hitherto mute, en- | 
tranced, now stretched out his hand to impose silence, | 
His every sense seemed strained to discover whether | 
his ears had not deceived him. Kaddour and the old | 
man held their breath; and Baia, and trembling, 

sought refuge under the folds of her father’s burnow., 
Hassan, still doubtful as to the fatal sound, shook his | 
haik from his brow, and placed his ear to the ground. | 
He had not been deceived; the distant grow] assured | 
him that the dreaded lion of Mount Karkar was ap- } 
proaching the tent. But if a doubt of the ples \ 
ing danger still lingered, it was dissipated by the in- | 
stinct of the horses attached by halters to the inner | 
circumference of that part of the tent partitioned off | 
as a stable. By the trembling light of the lamp sus- | 
pended over them, they were seen with outstretched | 
necks, their ears thrown forward, their tails straight, their | 
nostrils widely distended, and their eyes straining, as if | 
in a vain endeavour to distinguish an approaching | 


accessible to man, had chosen this night to ravage 
encampment. Once assured of the approaching dan- 


and Kaddour nerved themselves to encoun | 


ger, Hassan 
ter it. While mentally devising 


|| 


SERRA 


= 
of her compani 
as painful, the mop 
so from the deep silence which prevailed, The truth 
| 
their 
claims determined by her father and herself. A subject |} 
so deeply interesting to all, was naturally slow in being 
F opened, but, the silence increasing the agitation of the 
pe whole party, at length Brahim determined to break | 
preliminaries, he broke the irksome quiet by words, | 
| * Baia,’ said he, ‘ sing that song which you used to sin i 
| 
| | 
| At the sound of his steps the Infidel has trembled! At the sound | 
| of his voice he has melted like lead. | 
| 
a des 
| 
it in 
enemy. To the snorting of these horses were soon added alreac 
the mournful cries of camels, and the plaintive bleating rescu, 
of sheep, as they approached to seek shelter near the Hass; 
| tent. The truth was now confirmed. The great lion | rema' 
| of Mount Karkar, whose retreat had as yet proved in- | of th 
| Love 
All 
the fi 
meaus E515 lickin 
they appeared calm ; but it was not so with the old man. ||| Arab, 
At a distance from his as it were, at the 
outpost of danger, he was ing of his trembling |B} that 1 
daughter, whose hand shook like a leaf in his own. | dimir 
The sole resource left to him was to confide in the cour- |i |} —— 
age of hfs two guests. *Th 
Hassan untied the long gun of Brahim from the post j nat 
4 | which supported the camel-hair the tent, | har 
examined the lock, and renewed the powder, which had hey 
ES | become damp from the dews of the evening. Kaddour 
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Prove the strength of your love by the 
our courage, and he who shall bring to me 
Karkar lion shall be rewarded with her 


according to his wish, into the interior of the 


tent.* 

Hardly had she disappeared, when the flocks com- 
menced bleating in the particular manner usual to 
| them when their instinct reveals the approach of a 
wild beast. In the midst of these noises one louder, 
hoarser, more terrific was heard. Hassan raised hi 


rible animal until they received succour? or must 


roarings of the lion, by the explosion of the fire-arms, 
and by the light of the conflagration, several Arabs 
advanced uttering the cry of combat. The lion’s at- 
tention was diverted from the victims he had been so 
closely watching. He raised his head, and turned his 
glaring eyes towards the approaching Arabs. Hassan 
whispered to his companions that the danger had passed. 
He was right. The rescuers fired upon the beast, and 
he, furiously lashing his sides, bounded into the very 
midst of them. A ery of horror, which was 
by dreadful groans, announced that one of his new 
enemies had been fearfully disabled. But satisfied with 
having tasted human blood, or afraid of longer facin 
so many antagonists, the lion of Mount Karkar bounded 
away towards his lair. 

The rescuers now assembled around the three Arabs 
and Baia, who had recovered her senses. They extin- 


his | guished the flames by covering them with sand. A new 


gm; Kaddour pointed his two pistols towards the en- 
Brahim protected the asylum 


These precautions had not been taken for an instant 
ere a crash antiounced that the infuriated beast had 
chosen Brahim’s tent for his attack. 
darkness of the night, and by the black covering of the 
tent, the lion had sprung upon it as if on some hard 
| substance. The impetus of his fall broke the supports, 
| and the beast, frightened for a moment to find his foot- 
ing fait him, stopped to utter a fearful roar. 
separated him from the Arabs but the camel-hair cover- 
of the tent, and this he sought to tear with his claws. 
| Hassan, still preserving his calmness, unsheathed his 
and glided to the spot where the lion was 
to tear an opening. Making a few thrusts at 
. he found at length that he had wounded his 
. The beast, now more infuriated, redoubled his 
; he made an opening in the tent, and the destruc- 
tion of its inhabitants seemed inevitable. 


trance of the tent; and 


4 


this Hassan flew to that part of the tent 
Baia was buried, and cutting open the 
tent cloth, extricated her senseless form, and 

it in the open air behind the fire, which was now a 
protection from the attack of the lion. 
already escaped—but there was a third person to be 
rescued from the flames. A violent 
Hassan’s breast. At this moment he could, by merely 
remaining inactive, rid himself of a rival; but the arm 
of that rival was necessary to protect the life of Baia. 
Love overcame hatred, and Kaddour was saved. 

All this time the lion was to be seen by the light of 
the flames at a short distance stretched on the earth, and 
licking his wounded foot. How to combat him? The 
Arabs had left their fire-arms under the wrecks of their 
asylum, and four explosions now told them but too truly 
that they were no longer of any use. The fire began 
diminish. Would it last long enough to keep off the ter- 

* The tent of the Arabs is divided into two parts. The outer- 


most is destined for the men, and it is there that strangers 
ceived. The innermost is from ~y -- hee 


the 


tent was raised, and the dispersed flocks, and all that 
the fire had spared, were reassembled. In the midst 
of the tumult Baia approached Hassan, saying, ‘This 
alae a you under the three palm trees of 


pth Atab pressed her hand, and answered, +I will be 


A complete calm soon reigned throughout the camp. 
Each Arab regained his tent; Brahim returned to that 
prepared for him, accompanied by his daughter; and 
Kaddour departed for the Geafera, to prepare himself 
for the hunt of the next day ; while Hassan immediately 
wended his way towards the three palm trees of Isser. 
This spot, at some paces only from the Beni-Smiel, 
was shaded by olives, the branches of which were en- 
twined with garlands of the wild vine; enormous aloes 
and fig-trees of Barbary concealed ii from every eye, 
whilst thousands of shrubs grew among the rocks and 
stones on the edges of the river, now almost dried up. 
On both sides arose the mountains of the Atlas. This 
was the rendezvous Baia had chosen. 

Hassan had to wait along time ere Baia appeared. He 
followed anxiously with his eye the movement of the 
stars, which announced to him the near approach of 
day. Exhausted with bodily fatigue, and by the emo- 
tions of the night, his eye was often upon the point of 
closing : but the Arab soon shook off his torpor, aroused 
as he was by the mewings of the jackal, or by its passing 
through the shrubs. In this state of drowsiness a hand 
fell upon his shoulder. He shuddered, and raised his 
head; Baia stood upright before him. By the light of 
the stars, which, during the summer in Africa, sparkle 
so magnificently, he saw the young girl robed entirely 
in white; she held in her hand a yataghan, and ap- 
peared like one of those apparitions in which the super- 
stitious Arabs implicitly believe. 

* You sleep, Hassan; oh, how happy are you! As for 
me, fatal presages have not ceased to assail me, and 
sleep has not once fallen on my eyelids. I tremble.’ 

‘Say but one word and I shall conquer. Do you 


* Does not my presence tell you enough? ‘This night, 
even——but it is now too late, I was going to reveal it 
all to my father. I was going to tell him that it was you 
whom I loved; but now that Heaven has spoken by the 
mouth of my father, it is to you that I confide my fute. 


have spoken. Go, and may Heaven protect you! 
In saying these words Baia disappeared amongst the 
shrubs as a shadow. Hassan regained his tent to take 


yeized his pistols, and unsheathing his yataghan, stuck | 
a : it into the earth by its point, to beable the more a recommence the combat with their yataghans? Sed. 
‘ to use it. Brahim watched these preparations with | denly hope was renewed in the breasts of these unhappy 
ee i jntense interest. Suddenly a light seemed to dart into | beings. A confused sound of human voices told them 
hand his mind. He clasped his daughter to his side, looked 
eagerly at the two young men from one to the other, 
trike one inspired, he exclaimed, ‘ Glory to the Pro” 
phet! Hear me! Both of you love Buia. Danger 
|| approaches. 
strength of y 
| the skin of t 
| hand!’ On hearing these words Baia raised her eyes | 
| to heaven, and uttered a prayer; then she cast a look 
at Hassan, which asked fim for the victory. Kaddour 
shuddered, and raised his hand instinctively to his pistol. : 
Brahim having released Baia from his arms, she re- | 
| ented, 
| 
| AR 
irs! { 
| 
_| | 
— | At this juncture a second calamity happened. The | 
= fire in the brazier having been thrown on the ground, | | 
had communicated its flames to the boarded partition, 
— and thence to the covering. The smoke and stench | 
— issuing from the latter nearly stifled Hassan, and with | 
a desperate effort he cut a passage with his dagger 
through the mass, rushing forward to meet 
his enemy face to face. Happily, however, the new | 
misfortune averted for a time the greater one: the lion, 
alarmed by the flames, withdrew a few paces, and | | 
extended himself on the ground, eagerly watching the | | : 
— Bl re which instinct told him must soon fall into his | | : 
etched || || | 
t their | 
as if | } 
jeating | | 
ar the 
at liow | love me?” 
my | | Baia cast a tender but reproachful look at the Arab, P 
dan- 
ncoun || 
stance, | | 
d man. jf 
at the | | Take this weapon; I have brought it from the w 
mbling | of our tent. It was formerly worn by Sidi-Chafi, the 
Sos | | celebrated Marabout. With it will you conquer. Re- 
a | member, oh Hassan!’ added she, ‘the words which I 
he post 
e tent, nangings, at others by boards or mats. 
ich had the women. | repose, so necessary to enable him to encounter the 
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alighted 


Hassan departed to follow the bloody marks which the 
lion’s wounded foot had left upon the ground, assured 


vated mountains covered with bushes — as 
precipices, perfectly impenetrable to any other being 
than an Arabian horse. Hassan’s steed appeared to 
sport with the difficulties of the ground. With a won- 
derful instinct he felt the soil with the end of his hoof 
before he descended the almost perpendicular path 
which led to a dark abyss; then, when he felt a resist- 
ance, he placed his whole hoof on the ground, steadying 
it before he brought his hind leg to make the same 
movement; this first step terminated, he fixed his 
hinder hoofs firmly on the earth ere he advanced his 
fore foot a second time. 

By the more numerous traces of blood, it was evident 
that the lion had begun on this spot to slacken his pace. 
But Hassan was far from having reached the Karkar, 
the bare and gray summit of which raised itself like a 
giant in the midst of the surrounding mountains. 

After a march of indescribable fatigue during several 
hours, Hassan descended into a valley at the foot of the 
Karkar. This valley, like a great number in Algeria, 
was full of enormous rocks, torn in the course of ages 
from the face of the mountains by the rains of winter ; 
other rocks, being undermined, seemed to hang in 
the air, and threatened to fall at every moment. A 
little rivulet flowed sometimes noiselessly in its rocky 


from a knee to the hoof, which is thus prevented from 
touching the ground. But in this instance Hassan for- 
to hobble his faithful steed; ‘for,’ he said aloud, 
uld I not return, who will here be to release you?’ 
adventurous Arab now took off his burnous, or 
garment, the long folds of which might embarrass 
movements, tightened his girdle, and, grasp- 
axe, began to ascend the precipitous Karkar. 
is approach might be noiseless, he advanced bare- 
gliding like a jackal amongst the arms of the 
which cover the sides of the mountain. 
i iy he stopped to listen, but nothing was 


Ha 


Arab’s heart as he contem: 
ins 


pired by the 

attack, thinking of nothing bu 
customed as he was to hunting wi 
that, face to face, address, activity, and 


sleeping brute, a new stimulus to action was presented, 
To his astonishment he beheld an Arab of the tribe of | 
Geafera rapidly ascending the precipice. Hassan no 
longer hesitated. With his right hand he grasped his | 
hatchet, while with his left he held a pistol. Thys | 
equipped, he stepped cautiously from stone to stone 
to the spot where the lion still slept. Twice did he | 
brandish the hatchet in the air, and twice did it fall } 
each blow rendering a fore foot powerless. Swift as 
lightning the assailant retreated, to leave the lion to } 
exhaust his fury. The beast roared terrifically ; and, } 
rolling in anguish, scattered about in every direction } 
fragments of flint which he ground between his teeth. 
He endeavoured to rise ; but the effort was useless, and | 
only increased his pain. By this time Hassan had as- } 
cended a projecting rock which overhung the grotto, | 
and fired the heavy charges of his pistols into the | 
monster's flanks. Irritated by these new torments, the 
lion assembled all his remaining strength to spring upon | 
his enemy. He reared his wounded paws against the | 
rock on which Hassan was stationed, and with a despe- | 
rate effort bounded on the shelf, fixing himself there } 
with his teeth. Again the Arab raised his axe, but ere | 
it had time to fall, a gun was discharged by another | 
hand, and the lion fell dead at the entrance of his lair. | 

In another moment an Arab stood beside Hassan, It | 
was Kaddour; for from him did the lion receive his | 
death-wound. ‘Son of the Beni-Smiel!’ he exclaimed, 
‘it was my misfortune to owe my life to you. You | 
saved me the flames which devoured the tent of | 
Brahim. I have now saved you, and we are even. This | 
skin is mine!’ 

Hassan, trembling with rage, replied, ‘ You have no 


saved my life. The beast was disabled by this arm. | 


Like the vulture, thou hast come to feast on the prey | 


which the hunter hath slain. Away! for when the | 
; ‘cursed shall |) 


the Geafera,’ rejoined Hassan calmly, ‘let | 
us not decide this here. There are wise men in the | 


hunter appears, the vulture flies!’ 
* This spoil is mine,’ answered Kaddour 
pee ‘ou dare to touch it!’ 


camp. Do thou choose the sheik of the Geafera, and I 


as 


th-like silence of the place but the | fear and 


E. 


BREE 


EPSSGE 


54 
fatigues of the morning. The dawn of day found him plated the immensity of his 
on foot. He saddled his favourite horse, of a milky t cool intrepidity which jg 
whiteness, its waving tail dyed with henna. He did strongest part 
not encumber himself uselessly with the long gun of to the terrible 
the Arabs, but suspended to his saddle a hatchet of of God. Ag. | 
steel, placing in his belt his trusty pistols and the blade pasts, he knew | 
which Baia had given him. Thus accoutred, he took coolness, were iy 
the road to the Mount Karkar, first seeking Brahim’s € — “arms, which be. i 
tent, to find the tracks of the lion. Baia and her father | come dangerous when injudiciously used. Thus dig | | 
were upon the threshold contemplating the disasters of | Hassan rely chiefly on his trusty hatchet to preserye Ml 
the night. Hassan advanced towards them, [MME | his life. He waited, to assure himself that the lion slept JM} 
from his courser, and respectfully kissed the old man’s | He had already rejoiced in his heart to find that the 
hand. On raising his head he perceived a tear in the | male, a pens, Paper cual had remained to watch over MII 
eye of the maiden. Brahim also saw it, and in a ten- | the safety of their cubs—for the lioness never sleeps on jim|| poual 
such occasions. Being now convinced that his enemy } | 
‘slept, he rose stealthily from his hiding-place. Fors 
| moment he hesitated, and his firmness partially forsook | | ae 
} ry ese traces would eventually conduct him to his | him ; but on turning his head to get a better view of the | was fi 
lair. After a long ride, he arrived between two ele- | plishe 
| On 
| 
| late th 
| mensu 
| thresh 
| fruits, 
Amon 
q | an Ar 
| 
| the ni 
| 
bed, and at others bounded, to form a cascade, over 
the crag which opposed its passage. Nature displayed 
all her magnificence in this place. Hassan alighted ing | 
from his horse, henceforth useless to him, to ascend the 
mountain in the track of the wounded lion. He took a 
little water in the hollow of his hand, bathed the nos- 
trils of his steed with it before he allowed \him to drink 
in the stream or withdraw the bridle. The noble ani- 
mal, seeing the preparations for a halt, raised his fore 
foot, and presented it to his master; it being the cus- 
tom to prevent horses from straying by attaching a cord | | 
him of the Beni-Smiel; they shall judge between us. | 
Kaddour replied, ‘ Be it so; and both drawing their | i || 
small poniards, dexterously stripped off the skin of the | i || 
lion. It was agreed that in their way back each should | 
carry the oper turn. They regained their steeds, | 
and journeyed to the camp in moody silence. i | 
At the sight of them, Baia’s heart, agitated between | 
audible in the dea hope, beat violently, and her eye no longer | 
beating of his own heart. distinguished the objects around her. ‘The whole tribe | | 
After ascending for more than an hour, Hassan’s toils | went out to meet them, and surround them with cries | | 
were rewarded ; if, indeed, the sight of a monstrous lion, | of victory and joy. The reeking skin was at the | || 
stretched at full length at the mouth of a cave, can be | feet of Baia, and the whole tale was fai related by |) 
looked upon as a reward. The beast raised his head, as | its heroes to the old man. 
if conscious that some one was approaching, and casta| On the morrow the sheiks of the Geafera and of the } 
der Beni-Smiel assembled under the tent of Brahim, who | 
of a cactus, remained unperceived and motion- | was also present. The skin of the lion was placed be- 
less. Presently the lion again dropped his head between | fore them. None other than Kaddour and Hassan were | |) 
his fore feet. A calm courage now took possession of the | admitted to this council. Hassan related briefly what | || 
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EE 


ce. an em de- 
crrible HM) creed that the victory belonged to Hassan ; for the lion, 
- Ac- HM) said they, in the state of feebleness to which he had 
knew | been reduced, could only offer a vain and useless resist- 
s, Were ance. Kaddour departed, pale with rage and disap- 
ch be- pointment. Hassan went, aloes, to lay his trophy at 
us did ll the feet of Baia. Moment of rapture! She was 
eserve The old man, her father, smiled, 
1 slept, | to be immediate. The portion having been agreed 
at the fy Beshim, Hassan conducted Baia before the sheik 
h over | of the Beni-Smiel, who addressed to the maiden the 
CPs on § usual question. ‘Baia, daughter of Brahim-ben-Zara- 
enemy jj now, in presence of the witnesses assembled, 
For af sm consent to take Hassan for your spouse?” A 
orsook |i) similar interrogation was put to Hassan, and the union 
of the | was finished in these terms —‘The marriage is accom- 
ented. | | plished; may Allah bless it ? 
ribe of (| On the next da all the relations came to congratu- 
an no ||| late the new couple, and to offer presents to them com- 
ed his | || with their fortune. Baia, who stood at the 
Thus }HMM]| threshold of the tent, gave to each a handful of dried 
Stone | fruits, which she took from a basket placed beside her. 
lid he } Among those who were present at this ceremony was 
it fall, | am Arab of the tribe of the Geafera He made a sign to 
ift as | Hassan that he wished to speak to him: the latter ap- 
ion to | proached. 
+ and, | ‘Son of the Beni-Smiel,’ said the unknown, ‘here is 
ection | the nuptial present which Kaddour has charged me to 
teeth, give to you.. The Arab held in his hand a brass coin, 
8, and | which he delivered to Hassan, saying, ‘ By this pledge 
ad as- | HIB) of his vengeance he declares unto you eternal hatred. 
rotte, ||! The fire is kindled at the foot of the mountain. It is 
‘0 the } | there that my master awaits you.’ Hassan shuddered ; 
s, the | for well he knew that the ceremony his enemy had 
upon | | prepared would ratify an oath of hatred never to be 
st the | extinguished but by the death of one of them. To refuse 
lespe- | the summons was impossible. That would have branded 
there | | him with cowardice ; hence he replied, ‘ Let it be done. 
ut ere ||| Guide me to him.’ Hassan followed the messenger, 
other | || and arrived at the appointed spot. There Kaddour was 
lair. "HM }\ found standing near to a fire which he had kindled 
no. It} | zor a hearth, formed of three stones placed side by 
e his |i |) Kaddour instantly drew forth a coin exactly 
imed, I similar to the one he lel ont to his rival, and, cast- 
You | ing some dry herbs into the flames, exclaimed fero- 
nt of cigusly, ‘ Where is the piece of money I sent to thee?’ 
This | | ‘It is here!’ replied Hassan. Upon this, each put his 
coin into the fire, and when it was heated, drew it forth; 
ve not | MI |) Kaddour eozing in a loud voice, ‘ Hatred to the death ! 
arm, || on She back of Hassan’s outstretched hand: Kad- 
prey | afterwards submitted to the same ceremony, while 
a the | Mi || Hassan repeated the words he had just spoken. The 
| two Arabs now seated themselves, silently enduring the 
shall | torture caused by the red-hot brass as it burnt its way 
at into their flesh. Not a movement was made, not a 
, ‘let / muscle quivered, no feature was allowed to indicate 
Cay were When the coin was 
al cold, each threw it from his hand, and spreading some 
‘theie | grains of gunpowder on the seared wound, spoke in 
f the | so long will I be your enemy.’ After a ceremony 
ould | of this kind—which the progress of civilisation has not 
eed, | yet done away with amongst the Arabian tribes—no- 
| thing is held harmless from the ruthless destruction 
enn the infliction of which future opportunities may afford 
he | toeither party. Even wife, children, parents, are not 
tribe | exempt from the savage fury of the sworn enemy. No 
ties or space of vow of ven- 
it the geance thus taken by the Arab. : 
his wife, and vith from 
fe, with untiring 
fe the machinations of Kaddour. He constantly wore 
be | arms during the day, and at night were never out 
snd on leaving Sent, | 
negro slave to w over 
what Months, however, passed away before 


;| sort of cradle was 


anything occurred to awaken his apprehensions. Hatred 
had either died within Kaddour’s heart, or he was plan- 
ning some elaborate scheme of revenge; and Hassan 
remained in a state of continual suspense; but at 
length his suspense was ended. One evening, on en- 
tering his tent, Hassan perceived the following words, 
in Arabic characters, traced on the sand :—‘I waited 
until you hoped to become a father.’ He entered his 
dwelling overwhelmed by a terrible presentiment, hes 
on beholding his wife, was in a measure fulfilled. 
beheld her on her mat writhing with pain. Hassan 
divined the truth, and a few hasty questions put to the 
attendant confirmed it. A strange Arab had presented 
himself with dates for sale. Baia unsuspectingly bought 
some. She had eaten them; they contained poison ; 
and death was fast overtaking her. At this terrible 
information Hassan’s firmness gave way; he groaned 
punted ; he fell at his wife’s feet and bathed them with 

Brahim, who, attracted by his lamentations, had 
a the tent, learnt the dreadful news, and endea- 
voured, by administering large draughts of asses’ milk, 
to relieve his daughter from the torment she was suffer- 
ing. But Kaddour had chosen his poison too well—it 
had taken too deep a root for an any remedy to avert its 
effects. Two hours of indescribable torture, and Baia 
was dead ! 

Hassan hurried the distracted Brahim from the tent, 
and remained during the whole night with the remains 
of his well-beloved. The next day he saw that the 
horrible words written at the threshold of the tent had 
been effaced, and others substituted. They ran thus— 
* Have I struck justly ?” 

The body of Baia was, according to custom, env: 
in her wedding clothes by women of her tribe, an 
made to receive it of palm leamint 
The corpse was borne by friendly bands to the place of 
sepulture. A weeping crowd of relations and friends fol- 
lowed. On their arrival, the remains were placed near 
the grave, and four Arabs stationing themselves towards 
the berg ery of the compass, exclaimed, ‘ Sons of Beni- 
Smiel, ! alas! Know that Baia, the daughter of Bra- 
him-ben-Zaragout, is dead.’ To this the mourners re- 
sponded with deep groans. The pit was deep and broad, 
and at the bottom a further depth was dug just wide 
enough to receive the deceased. The body was loweted, 
and several large stones were placed over it, their edges 
resting on the brinks of the actual grave.* The immense 
pit was then filled up, and several large flat stones were 
placed upright on the surface to indicate that the place 

was sacred—hallowed by the remains of a human being. 

The crowd now withdrew to Hassan’s tent, where a 
repast in honour of the dead awaited them. It con- 
sisted of goats’-milk cheese and cakes soaked in oil and 
butter—which are always eaten on such occasions, 
After all the guests had drunk coffee, each out of the 
same cup, they separated. 

Hassan, absorbed by a terrible hope of revenge— 
which only relieved his one bitter grief—set out next 
day unattended for the mountains. He had been directed 
toa bey where Kaddour often hunted. Thither he 
repaired, and passed a month. By night he eny 
himself in his burnous, and oat t under a tree; by 
he concealed himself in a spot w ich commanded a view 
of the whole valley, _— was of immense extent. 
There, immoveable as the rock against which he leant, 
did he wait for his enemy, with that patience which 
the hope of vengeance inspires in the breast of an Arab. 
Once, and only once, during that time did he perceive 
Kaddour, at a very great distance, much too great to 
enable him to reach his perfidious enemy. 

One morning Hassan espied a horseman in the valley; 

» Who was advancing ae a narrow pathway 
which wound along the side of the mountain. This 


* These precautions are used to prevent the shifting of the desert 


sands from bare the and also 


| 
aken place. ‘The three judges conferred together, 
| 
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ible for an enemy to conceal himself. 


transient smile played upon Hassan’s lips, the first 
passed over his countenance since the burial 
wife. He examined his gun, charged it, and 
thily amongst the bushes. Leaning patiently 
inst a branch, he raised his gun ready, when the 
t moment should come, to fire. Kaddour advanced 
the thicket, and stopped within a short dis- 
it to scrutinize every leaf; but as nothing oc- 
excite his suspicions, he continued his route. 
took deliberate aim at his enemy, and fired. 
fell. The ball, which had broken his arm 
shoulder, obliged him to relinquish the hold of 
raising himself by a desperate effort, he en- 
ny to draw out his pistol. Has- 
bound s before him, and, seizing him 
body, threw him upon the earth, and undoing 
belt, bound his victim tightly ; whilst Kaddour, 
with rage, and his teeth gnashing from the 
pain, offered but a vain resistance. In- 
ith the savage joy that vengeance gives, 
placed his foot upon the breast of his prostrate 
. He showered bitter taunts on him, and re- 
the words which were written on the sand on 
the morrow of the death of Baia. 

* And I, also, have I struck justly? Kaddour, be your 
own judge. It is you who have killed my wife; it is 
you who have killed my child ; it is you who have con- 
demned me to everlasting misery. What vengeance 
have you not prepared for yourself! But Allah be 
praised, he has given you up to me in the state I could 
most have desired. Ob, Baia! Brahim! my child! you 
shall all be avenged!’ 

The Arab of the tribe of the Geafera made no an- 
swer, but began to recite his prayers. 

Hassan, with his head leaning upon his hand, was 
seated near Kaddour: he was reflecting upon the kind 
of death which he intended to inflict upon his enemy. 
Fixing his eye upon him, he seemed to hold a conversa- 
tion with hi 


4 


from his purse, of the form of a 


folio, a piece of money enveloped in a cloth, he 
owe it to Kaddour, saying, ‘Do you recollect this 
The Arab was 


silent. 

‘Well,’ continued he, ‘it is the same piece of money 
with which you imprinted your hatred upon my flesh. 
Look how well the mould of it adapts itself to the 
wound. One of us shall die, said you: it is you. How- 
ever, what had I done to you to incur your hate? 
What had Baia done to you? What had my child done 
to you?” The voice of Hassan was moved in pronounc- 
ing these words. Then he resumed in a different tone, 
* At last I have you in my power!’ 


child, 


* Kill you quickly! oh! no, no. Baia 
did you kill them quickly? Ah! on the contrary, why 


cannot I make your tortures last as long as my grief?” 

It only could distress the reader to pursue the details 
of Hassan’s revenge. Suffice it to state that he exer- 
cised all the refinement of cruelty which half-civilised 
nations know so well how to practise, maiming his limbs, 
searing his eyeballs with the burning coin, &c.; thus 
destroying the life of pe Pee slowly, and rejoicing 
over every expression of despair and suffering which 
was wrung from him. It was only when death had 


gth | first buried, could only, it appears to us, have since | 


ended the ferocious raptures of the one, and the agonies || 
of the other, that Hassan retired, leaving the body g | 


and directing his course 
he entered the ranks of the French. He is now serving 
amongst the irregular spahis, or native cavalry. 


Lire-assurRANCE being a subject of great and growing | 
interest to the public, we deem it not superfluous to | 


contend for notice. 
The Proprietary System i 
Life-assurance was first (speaking generally) practised 
by joint-stock companies advancing money to sustain | 
the risks of business, and looking for a profit on the | 
capital risked. And this plan was very suitable at the | 
time, for, with the defective means of calculation which | 
then existed, life-assurance business was as much a | 
matter of speculation as would be a transaction in hops 
or foreign wheat at the present day. But 
when tables of mortality were formed, and the deere. |! 
ment of human life came to be reduced to a simple ma. | 
thematical problem, it was seen that life-assurance might || 
be conducted by mere societies of the persons assuring, || 
whose payments should form the fund for discharging || 
the emerging claims, and who should appropriate to || 
themselves any surplus which might arise after all such | 
claims were satisfied—that is to say, receive back what, | 
in a company, would be distributed amongst the share- 
holders as profits. The plan of Mutual Assurance, as | 
this last is called, has within the last thirty years made 
a considerable advance upon the older proprietary sys- 
tem; yet the great bulk of the life-assurance business 
of the country is still transacted in proprietary offices, | 
the numbers of which are as more than three to one of | 
the mutual offices. 
After a careful examination of the two plans, with | 
some benefit from practical e ience, we do not hesi- 
tate to declare our conviction that the mutual system 
is the only one which the public at large are concerned 
to support. The proprietary system, originating only 
by favour of the darkness in which the subject was at 


is that of oldest standing 


been supported by the efforts of interested individuals, 
It is perhaps to be considered by mercantile men as 4 | 
legitimate mode of making money ; but, examined more 
rigidly, and by persons like ourselves, ectly dis- 
interested, it seems by no means a one. To 
illustrate this, let us see how a life-assurance company 


generally A set of speculators start it with 
a large apparition of capital, of which only a few | 
thousand nds need be paid up. By means of 4 


handsome-looking office, incessant advertising, and ac- | 
tive managers and agents, business is obtained. After | 
a few years, this has generally increased considerably, 

large dividends begin to be made amongst the | 
In one instance under our immediate | 


| offices, 

rates, where, as in death’s own list, there is no 

return, have a scale where the payments are some- 
higher, and the assured are oe 

uses as in the mutual system; a much 

celebrated one which vice is said to pay to vir- 
here the benefits sink far below what are to 

usually obtained from a respectable mutual office ; a8 


without any equivalent. Were 
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’ road was well chosen; for, being completely open and we to di 
_ unsheltered, it afforded a view of everything around. dividual 
In a single spot, however, at a little distance from the y to the Deasts Or tie UcseTt. Dulted Tis horse mutual 
peth, there grew several shrubs, amongst which it might will obt 
$3 even wh 
| among t 
| MUTUAL AND PROPRIETARY LIFE-ASSURANCE, | aang 
selfish 
possible 
| make a few remarks on the comparative merits of the public f 
| two modes—the mutual and proprietary—which noy we cons 
| ject of 
| concern 
sut 
| 
| 
| 
shook his head, as making a negative sign; at others a : 
smile of contentment passed over his face. At len 
he rose, and drawing ' 
| 
Hassan assembled three stones, gathered some | notice, ten thousand pounds of paid-up capital now | | a 
brambles, and placing some dried moss upon a pebble, | stands, after seventeen years’ business, at the value of | Hi! 
obtained a light by striking it with the back of his | L.70,000, in the-stock-market, being 1.600 per cent. | | it 
blade. The fire was communicated to the moss, then | of premium. What is it that has thus so much in- | 
to the brambles of the hearth, upon which he now placed | creased its value? Only those surplusages of pay- | [mll| 
the —_ of money. ment by the public which, in a mutual office, would | 
‘Coward!’ cried Kaddour, ‘ kill me qui all come back to the assured. Generally, it is to be 
well may, seeing that the company looks for a pro- 
fit to itself, which is just so much abstracted from the 
pockets of the assured 


s 
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we to draw out tables contrasting the sums which in- 
dividuals will realise in a course of years under the 
mutual system, with those which the same payments 
will obtain under the or trading — 
even where shares of ‘ p are professed] 

among the assured, our coe oll would be fo the 
difference of results. It would appear almost incompre- 
hensible that the proprietary system should have con- 
trived to exist so long, when a rival plan, free from all 
selfish principle, and securing to the public the utmost 
possible advantages, was daily contending with it for 
public favour. This, however, is no real mystery, when 
we consider the ignorance of most persons on the sub- 
ject of life-assurance, and what a powerful interest is 
eoncerned in maintaining the repute of the proprietary 

and bringing business to its bureaux. 

The leading pretext of the proprietary system is, that 
the subscribed capital affords a guarantee or security 
for the payment of claims which the mutual system 
lacks, and that the assured is thus compensated in 

for what he wants in money. But the hollow- 

this pleading is seen in a moment, when we 
| der that @ combination of assurers, each paying 
p= what science says is necessary to make good 
| risk, i 


mutual engagements, is a transaction free from all 
in the ordinary sense of the word, and only can fail 
| in the event of a change in the laws of nature, or such 
| an alteration in the condition of the country (affecting 
the value of money) as no kind of security would gain- 
stand. Attempts have been made to liken the case of a 


| pounds of stock to afford a an would be in strict 
| analogy, but no other. In fact, the capital is a mere 
stalking-horse: there is no instance of its ever being 
called into requisition. Were such an instance to 
occur, it would probably prove a mere trifle in com- 


it is ever so needed, it almost ‘euniately becomes 
superfluous, and should be therefore withdrawn. There 


is an instance of an office commenced on the roprietary 
system, with an arrangement for the buying up 
of the shareholders, which is now effected, so that the 
yoo existence, has made a tran- 
sition to the mutual system. ‘This is so far laudable: 
only there was no need for the shareholders drawing 
Profits for so nother as twenty years, or for their being 
allowed at last to get double the original price of their 
capital of a life-assurance company, as far as it is 
& reality at all, only serves—and this purpose it serves 
very well—to justify a small set of men in appro- 
priating to themselves funds properly due to others. 


3 


; the means taken for obtaining 
business by the proprietary offices is not, in general, of 
They make extensive use of 
the system of commission—that is, large and tempting | more 

to solicitors and others to induce them to 
instead of any 


in consequence of having taken a few customers to some 
of the more liberal class of offices, such allowances 
being, as we have elsewhere shown,* neither more nor 
less than a bribe to induce a man of business to betray 
owever reprehensi ma; on 

grounds, is on pecuniary to the 
shareholders, if it onl, Sie te themselves a profit, seeing 
that they have no other object to look to. Very diffe- 
rent is the case of the mutual offices, where money so 
employed would be a subtraction from funds properly 
belonging to the whole circle of the assured. 

In fine, the system of mutual assurance—pure and 
undefiled—is that which the public should, for its own 
sake, and partly for the sake of morality also, support. 
It is an institution contemplating unmixed good to man- 
kind, and where no grosser interests than those of a 
few officials can possibly be concerned. Conducted on 

a large scale, and upon a proper footing, it involves no 
risk. and at the same time, from the system of divisions 
of surplus, the charges must be held as reduced to a per- 
fect square with the necessities of the case, excepting 
only the expenses of management. Contrasted with 
this, the proprietary system cannot for a moment be 
defended—a business pretending to incur risks, and 
drawing all the profits which can only be due where 
risks are real—a business which can only thrive in the 
proportion in which it puts on imposing appearances. 


A STORY-TELLER OF THE LAST AGE. 


Aut who knew the literary society of the last age in 
Edinburgh, speak with rapture of the stories told at 
happy convivial moments by William Creech the pub- 
lisher. Creech, who had ushered into the world the 
principal works of talent produced in Scotland during 
fifty years, and was himself a man of no small literary 
ability, had ripened into all the quaintness of the 
bachelor character ; a little stiff in his ordinary demean- 
our, but capable of brightening up into something mar- 
vellously amusing when seated with friends of his own 
kind, who knew how to humour him. He was particu- 
larly happy in the narration of a certain old-fashioned 
class of Scottish anecdotes, such as are now entirely lost 
pena favourite hero being a Laird Carnegie 

of Balnamoon, a Forfarshire gentleman, who, though 
Creech was not aware of this cireumstance, had been out 
with Prince Charles in the year 1745, for which he and 
his estate escaped destruction only by a narrow chance. 
The venerable bookseller was always reluctant to ex- 
hibit in the character of a ps Bm but, when once 
begun, never failed to go on with unflagging spirit, 
keeping the whole company in a state of the highest en- 
joyment as long as he chose to talk. Of course much 
of this was owing to the humorous manner of the nar- 
rator—looking, as John Ballantyne used to say, ‘like a 
mouse smelling at a piece of toasted cheese’—and to the 
quaint and whimsical effect of his pronunciation of the 
old Scottish which he hm ge and all 
this effect is of course not to be reprodu yet it may 
amuse a vacant half hour even to read such a faint re- 
port of the story of Balnamoon as one of the survivors 
of the circle can now give. It ran somewhat in the fol- 
lowing strain—that is to say, in general ; for Creech, it 
was remarked, never told the story twice in exactly the 
same way. 

In the north of Scotland, on a smail entailed estate 
of his own, called Balnamoon (or, as the common people 
would have it, Bonnymoon), lived, some sixty or seventy 
years ago, an old gentleman, whose real name I never 
heard, as he seldom got any other than ‘the laird,’ or, 

more familiarly, ‘Bonnymoon.’ He was the merriest, 
blithest body that ever lived, imperturbably good-na- 


* See No. 12, New article ‘A in 
High Walk Series, entitled Dishonesty in a 
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life-assurance company to a bank of deposit, and to ee | 
make out from that analogy that a stock is necessary } 
for the security of the assurers. But the cases are : 
totally diverse, seeing that the assurance company has j 
not, like a bank, to trade with its deposits, but only to 
lay them out to the best advantage in ———_ in- 
vestments, and thus hold them till they fall in the due 
| | course of time to be returned. A bank which appro- 
priated to itself half the ordinary rate of interest for 4 
| parison with the extent of the obligations. We may { 
go farther, and say that this capital is not only unneces- 
sary, in consequence of the unavoidable furmation of | 
nore large funds from the mere payments of the assured, 
dis- but, if on a large scale, it would be a positive disadvan- 
To tage, as, if there is any real difficulty in the conducting 
my | of life-assurance business, it is in the disposal of the 
vith funds, Capital for life-assurance can at the most only 
few | | be needed at first, while the accumulated premiums of 
fter | 
bly, 
the | { 
liate | 
e of | 
ent. | i| 
ine | | 
pay- 
ould 
be 
ales | 
no 
me- 
lical | i| 
yuch i| 
e to i 
; as 
) the er Some men have almost an income se- 
yere || cured to them by the allowances they are ented 


tured, save when he got fou,! and then testy a wee. 
he loved the bottle 


owre weel; 


sober, truthful, worthy creature, whose services were 
i his master, who would never 

; for he had grown gray in the 

laird’s family, by all of whom he was treated rather as 
a humble fri than a domestic; and many a weary 
night has honest John, by lantern light, or whiles by 
the glow-worm’s lamp, trudged—tramp, tramp—after 
Bonnymoon, or trotted weary by his side, lest, mortal 
fou as he was, he should fall intoabog. In short, John 
was factotum ; holding him on his horse when he could, 
and when he fell 


Early one bitter cold morning in December the laird 
rang for John, and when the serving-man answered the 
bell, he told him to call his two sisters, Miss Betty and 
Miss Katie, instanter, for that he intended that day to 
tak his kail wi’ Laird Toomstoups (a regular five-bottle 
man), and as he had far to ride, he must start betimes. 
The aforesaid damsels were two stiff-starched old maids, 
lean and scraggy, with white cheeks, red nebs, and 
waists like fiddle-cases! They adored their brother, and 
sometimes almost killed him with their officious fond- 
ness. ‘ Noo, dawties,’? cried the laird as the misses made 
their appearance—‘noo, dawties, I’m no to dine at 
hame to-day, so ye needna fash the cocky-leeky ; mak 
oursels as happy and as ye can till I come 
k; I'll soon be hame; ye ken I’m never late; and 
ye the meare ready, and pit the horse-rug 

hips.’ ‘ Oh, brither!’ screamed both the ladies 

once, ‘do be advised, and tak the carritch—ye’ve 

» a sair hoast‘—and here’s my mantle, a’ lined wi’ 

ur, aad Katie's comforter to pit roun’ your chin: ye 
i i ; and, brither, tie your 


Bonn 
baith, my doos; I’m awa’!’ ‘ Stop, stop a wee, brither— 
‘Pin up a fiddlestick! exclaimed the 


e're 
ohn, 


ai ut here’s your jazy, 
try and m ance mair,’ | 
ig, John, ’at is it no!’ ‘I’m thinking | 


it’s no mine.’ So, after twistings and turnings, || 

on went the wig hint side afore ; ‘ All’s right,’ cried || 

and away they trot again. 
ut now 


him hard, glass after glass, with cherry - The | 
laird smacked his lips; ‘ My certy, landlord, that’s prime | 
port! Whaur got ye that? Capital! 
waiter, bar-maid, boots, run for your lives, je rogues; | 
bring me a bottle o’ ! Hoo long maun I stan’ here | 
and ca’? Ken ye whalam? I'll tell ye what, I'll gie | 
a croon—a croon—I’ll gie a kingdom for’t!’ ‘ Deil ding | 
that port oot o’ pow,’ cried John, ‘for ye | 
dinna ken port fra’ aquafortis!’ ‘Gin it be, aquafi/ties 

s doon, John,’ cried the laird, tossing off another 


doy day—the laird being ‘no 
tending to dine with a friend i 
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Why. save snewyred bie hanow: that 
your concern.’ ‘It may be sae; but I’m thinking 
" a wee mair concerned than I am, for a’ that!’ im 
bour). All unavailing was the sage advice—the frowns | gi’e owre havering, and catch the meare.’ ‘ Wo! Daisy, 
no few—he got frae his trusty serving man John ; reason | wo! lass [plash! plash!] wo! wo!’ ‘Come, haste ye 
or nane, he wad hae the drappy. This serving man, | John, I’m cauld—my teeth’s a’ chattering in my head | 
I should premise, was a perfect character, an honest, | gi’e’s my hat!’ ‘Your hat! weel that’s a good joke— 
your hat indeed! be thankfu’ that I’ve found your wig 
and that ye’re no gaun this blessed night, mortal fou, 
wanting baith hat and wig. Your hat" my certy, bas | 
are no sae rife here awa, I can tell ye.’ ‘ Aweel, aweel, } 
John, let us just be jogging, and if the road be nae owre | 
wide, the length o’t shall never fash us; we've gotten | MM | 
rather an over-dose o’ water to our whisky, I maun con- a 
come my 
pow, and 
* That’s no 
him on again; not without many a long sermon; for | ye maun it though, for there's nae wale! o wigs here, 
John was privileged, and might preach with impunity. laird? * Gi’e’s a haud o’t, then, gin I maun tak it; but 
laird was vera fou, he always mistook for an inn, which | 
the keeper knew well, and was always prepared for the | 
laird’s reception with something he liked better than | 
the cauld water, of which he had prerioney as too | 
plentiful a dose. On alighting, his honour lustily | 
for port, instead of which the loon of a toll-keeper pli 
10 
glass. 
hat tight doun: dinna be late, noo; come back early.’ 
*Ye’re sure 0’ that,’ quo’ Bonnymoon. ‘ And row this | v 
napkin roun’ your chafts; there, noo; that’s fine—| country, his sisters persuaded him Dot to expose 
whisht, noo, laird—wait till I get it roun’ your neck; | self on horseback, but to take what they calle 
is’t owre tight?’ ‘I’m no clean throttled,’ quo’ the laird | carritch. The laird didna like this plan at all, b 
(mumbling through the mountain of duds and happings | last he was induced to consent to it. So John 
which his kind sisters had forced on him), looking like | asked in the first place to go and shue out the hens out | 
@ mummy or a great clothes-horse, with his arms | o’ the carritch, for, as it stood in its shed, it had been | 
sticking out on each side; for he had three or four coats | taken possession of in the course of time by the poultry, 
and waistcoats under the top-coat, or, as it was called, | and the chuckies, I can assure you, were not to 
the ‘trot-cozey.’ ‘Noo, brither, mind your promise.’ pote She lev. “Wal 
the carritch was o’ the hens, and then pulled 
out to the yard, and then John got it a’ scartit oot? and 
made as nice as it could well be. So the laird got into 
it, and drove off, followed by a thousand benedictions 
out O patience; “gies a dram, and dinna and cautions by his sisters. It was an extraordinary 
honest at his crupper. went squeaking, pains, ing, and growling along the } 
Bonnymoon’s libations were no joke; he said cham- | road like thunder. cthing happened on the wey © 7 
paign might pass, it was weel enough; but claret he | dinner; but there, as usual, the lot sat very late, and } 
called shilpit stuff—cauld, nasty, trashy gear—dub-water, | got most dreadfully fou. So, after the party broke up, | 
dirt, or sour sma’ beer. On his return home, the laird, | John got his honour into the coach, and off they set | = 
as usual, being fou, and having a dangerous ford to pass | on their way home, in a very. dark night. Some | 
in a very dark night, his mare Daisy’s girth got loose, | hollow in the road having given it a terrible jolt, | 
and off soused his honour like a sack! ‘John, what's 
that faun,’ d’ye ken?’ ‘I dinna ken, quo’ John; ‘but | out his head. ‘John, what’n a pea-hotch is this? | 
oo'll see. Trowth, laird, its just your honour!’ ‘ Me, | Div ye ca’t a coach?—let me oot! Div ye think I'll | | 
John! I daresay ye’re no far wrong; eh! what a water's | sit howdling here a’ night? Let me oot, I say, and | 
i’ my lugs!’ ‘Its better there than in your mou’,’ re- | bring Roig. See, stop 5 dye hear?’ The dickey 
sponded the sapient serving-man ; ‘for, as the auld Scotch | had faun a’ gleyd;* so John had enough to do | 
song says, ye ne'er lo'ed water a’ your days, laird.’ ‘Hoot, | to keep his seat, and take care of himself, as he ga’ |IBI) eyeni 
man, haste ye, gi’e’s a heeze, aye the tother hotch and slide, stoutly wo-ing and 
that’s to be accomplished, laird, I dinna | wo-hoying. He bed no gress oncasion for the whip inom 
Tipey. Pretty trequentiy. 2 Darlings, | Clanking o’ the crazy machine, Daisy cockit her lugs, | 
4Sorecough. Bespattered © Fallen. 
7 Hoist. 1 Choice. 2 Scraped out. 3 All awry. * On 
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but, be it remem’ the laird was greetin’ fou. How- 
ever, John, who was as sober as a bi wo-hoying on 
wi might and main, contrived to catch Daisy, and get 
her yoked once more. 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheels; 


as misfortunes seldom come single, a plank at the 
the coach gave way, and the doughty laird 
gh the and was left by the uncon- 
John sprawling on the road! Arrived at home, 
misses came running out, each with a light in her 

‘0 receive the laird. ‘Hoo are ye, brither? Sic 


a 
i 


than I can say,’ answered John. ‘I scarcely ken 
I'm mysel’! But dinna greet and tak on sae 
, ladies ; I daresay he’s lying in the gutter. or in 
glaur-hole on the road, and we a’ ken that’s nae- 
| thing bycommon. He’s safe enough ; there'll naething 

him; I'll rin and get the hurlbarrow ;’ and in a 
jiffy John brought hame the laird, and whumbled out 
his honour, whack! with a whole skin, and not quite 
me fou as usual, for his late sad disaster had sobered 


WRANGELL’S EXPEDITION TO THE POLAR SEA. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

Orr first notice of M. Von Wrangell’s work* brought 
ws to the period of his settlement for the winter in 
Nijnei-Kolymsk, a small town on the river Kolyma, in 
a extremely remote part of Siberia, near the Frozen 
Ocean. Here preparations were made for a start early 
in February, when the cold was somewhat abated. The 
instructions from the Russian admiralty directed that 
the first year the expedition should proceed to Cape 
Chelagskoi, where, being divided into two parts, one 
under Wrangell was to go in search of a northern land, 
While the other was to examine the coast as far to the 
eastward as circumstances would permit. To do this 
efliciently, there were required fifty sledges, six hundred 
dogs, and at least forty days’ provision. As it was ne- 
cessary to proceed in February, there remained only 
three months for preparation. 

While forwarding operations for the journey, M. Von 
Wrangell was surprised at the arrival of the well-known 
English traveller, Captain Cochrane, on the 31st of De- 
cember, and in conversation with this eccentric person, 
the new year (1821) came in with a temperature of —50 
degrees, In order to show his guest some of the amuse- 
ments of the place, as well as to give a general treat, the 
commander of the expedition invited all the principal 
inhabitants for Twelfth Night, and engaged for the 
evening one of the best and roomiest houses, belonging 
to a Cossack who could play the violin. ‘The assembly- 
oom was lighted up with train-oil lamps, the walls 


1 A vessel that will hold in. 
* One volume, small octayo. London: Madden and Co. 1844. 
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; | younger ones played at various games, and danced with 


ornamented by a little drapery, and the floor strewed 
with yellow sand. The refreshments for the ladies 
were tea, some lumps of white sugar, and cedar-nuts. 
Supper consisted of fish-cakes, struganina, dried fish, 
and frozen rein-deer marrow. Our guests arrived at 
five o’clock in their best furs, and after the first burst of 
admiration at our arrangements, the ladies took their 
seats, and began to sing national songs; afterwards the 


slow and apparently laborious effort to the sound of the 
old hunter’s violin. At ten o’clock the company took 
their leave, with endless thanks for the entertainment ; 
nor were these mere words of course, for, a year or two 
afterwards, they still spoke of our agreeable and bril- 
liant party as a bright spot in their remembrance.’ 

The preparations for departure being completed, it was 
necessary to bid adieu to these simple-minded Siberians, 
and to proceed on a preliminary excursion to Cape Che- 
lagskoi. Fully equipped, the party set out on the 19th of 
February. The loads, independently of provisions, con- 
sisted of a conical tent of rein-deer skin, two hatchets, an 
iron plate on which a fire could be lighted, a trivet, a soup- 
kettle, atea-kettle, a pocket-lantern, a few wax candles, 
some changes of linen, a bear-skin a-piece to sleep on, 
and a double rein-deer skin coverlet for every two per- 
sons ; also the requisite philosophical instruments and 
arms. The weather was clear and pleasant, with a tem- 
perature at noon of —20 to —26 degrees, which was 
not troublesome when the wind did not blow. When a 
breeze sprung up, the cold became intense, and could 
with difficulty be faced by the dogs. In spite of a fire, 
a thick covering of furs, and the shelter of the tent, ice 
formed on the persons of the travellers, and in the morn- 
ing hoar-frost was visible on everything affected by the 
breath. One night M. Kasmin, one of the officers, had 
omitted to change his boots and stockings on going to 
rest, and next morning, to his great alarm, he found 
that his stockings were frozen to his feet. Happily, by 
gentle rubbing with brandy, no serious effects followed. 
As the expedition approached the confines of the snow- 
covered land, the increasing cold and violent wind made 
travelling very difficult. ‘To guard the dogs from being 
frozen, the drivers were obliged to put clothing on their 
bodies, and a kind of boots on their feet, which greatly 
impeded their running; and the intense frost had ren- 
dered the snow loose and granular, so that the sledge- 
runners no longer glided smoothly over its surface.’ 

On the 5th of h the reached the north- 
west point of the Chelagskoi Noss, and doubled the cape 
with great difficulty and danger. They had often to 
ascend steep icebergs ninety feet , and to descend 
at great risk to the sledges. At o' times they had 
to wade up to the waists in snow, harnessing themselves 


coast of this remote cape (lati 70 degrees, longitude 
171 ), and having made certain observations, 
returned in his route to Nijnei-Kolymsk, which he 
reached on the 14th of March. A few days after his 
arrival, M. Von Matiuschkin, who had set out on an 
expedition in a different direction, also returned, bring- 
ing with him some information respecting the Tchukt- 
ches, a nomade tribe, who, receding into the extreme 
wildernesses of Siberia, have hitherto defied Russian con- 
quest. These barbarians, as may be supposed, are hea- 
thens, and all attempts at converting them to Christi- 


ig 
ideas. Polygamy is general them ; and they 
kill not only all deformed and ly children, but their 


own parents, when they become unable to endure the 
fatigues and hardships of a wandering life. They can- 
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not be said to have any religion, but are influenced by 
gloomy superstitions, and consult, on all important occa- 
sions, a set of highly imaginative and half-crazy fanatics 
called Shamans. Worked upon by solitude, the contem- 
plation of a savage nature, long vigils, fasts, and the use 

ing superna powers, up an in- 
tercourse with the invisible world by beating in the silence 
of midnight on their magic drum. ‘A true Shaman is 
not a cool and ordinary deceiver, but a psychological 
well deserving of attention. Whenever I 

seen them operate, they have left me with a long- 
continued and gloomy impression. The wild look, the 
es, the labouring breast and convulsive 
seemingly involuntary distortion of the 
hole body, the streaming hair, even the 
the drum, all contributed to the effect ; 
I tand that the whole should appear 

to the uncivilised tor as the work of evil spirits.’ 
M. Von Wrangell now set out on a second journey 
shores of the Polar Sea, taking only thirty 
days’ provisions, and trusting to an occasional replenish- 
in bear-hunting. The ocean was an 
of ice, broken only by a few scattered 
'o avert the ill effects from the reflection of 
the snow on the eyes, some black crape was distributed 
as veils to the party. Having made observations on the 
tion and character of certain small islands, they pro- 
ceeded on their journey; but, owing to the mildness of 
the weather, it was attended with some danger. The 
surface of the icy plain was occasionally wet by the 
melting of the snow, and not well calculated to bear the 
siedges. In latitude 71 degrees 32 minutes, when going 
in a north-easterly direction, the difficulty seemed to 
increase. ‘ At first we got on pretty rapidly, notwith- 
standing occasional salt patches, but these gradually 
increased until we had gone about fifteen wersts, when 
we found ourselves in what may be called a deep salt 
moor, where it was impossible to advance. I examined 
the ice beneath the brine, and found it only five inches 
thick, and so rotten, that it was easily cut through with 
acommon knife. We hastened to quit a place so fraught 
with danger; and after going four wersts in a south by 
east direction, we reached a smooth surface covered 
with a compact crust of snow. When we had gone a 
couple of wersts over this, I had the ice examined, and 
found it one foot two inches thick. The depth of the 
sea was twelve fathoms, and the bottom greenish mud. 
We halted one or two wersts further on, near some in- 
considerable hummocks, where the thickness of the 
crust of ice and the depth of the water were examined, 
found the same as before. The water as 


evaporate in the sun, they 
leave behind a thick brine, part of which forms crystals, 
and Pe contributes to destroy the ice. Meanwhile the 
north w 


step to avoid the impending danger. I believe few of 
our party slept, except the dogs, who alone were uncon+ 
scious of the great bility of the ice being broken 
up by the force of the waves.’ From this situation of 
extreme danger the party were glad to make a hasty 
retreat. The most northern latitude gained on this 
occasion was 71 degrees 43 minutes. In proceeding 
towards the land, the narrowest escapes from engulf- 
ment in the breaking surface were made, and sometimes 
the open fissures of water had to be crossed on boards 
carried in the sledges for the purpose. The 10th of 
the party still struggling with difficulties ; 
Easter day, it was resolved to dedicate it 

exercises. ‘We joined,’ says 
‘in the prayers of our far-distant 


by prescri’ 

M. Bereshnoi, and the hymns were sung by our (os- 
sacks and sledge-drivers. A block of ice was carved to 
represent an altar, and the only wax-light we 

was burned in front of it. The day was one of rest and 
refreshment to all. Our festive fare was frugal enough: 
we had reserved for it a few rein-deer’s tongues and q 
little brandy: a much greater treat was a small fire, 
kept up during part of the day.’ On the 11th, the dogs | 
and men being refreshed and the sledges repaired, the | 
party hastened onward, impelled by the noise of the | 
crashing ice, which sounded like distant thunder. For. | 
tunately land was reached without any serious accident, | 
and the expedition arrived safely at Nijnei-Kolymsk on | 
the 28th of April. | 

The summer of 1821 was devoted to several land and | 
coasting excursions by different divisions of the 
each adding something to the ascertained knowledge of 
this part of the world. The winter which followed was | 
more than usually severe, and a new misfortune over- 
took the district around Nijnei-Kolymsk, in a malady 
among the dogs. One hundred of. these useful animals 
were required for M. Von Wrangell’s third excursion to 
the Polar Sea in 1822, but it was with the greatest | 
difficulty that thirty-six could be procured. With these 
a party set out on the 14th of March, and on this occa. | 
sion reached latitude 72 degrees 2 minutes, but still | 
without discovering any large tract of land. From the | 
nature of the ice, the increasing depth of the sea, and 
other circumstances, M. Von Wrangell appears to have 
come to the conclusion that there was really no great 
mass of land in this part of the Polar Sea, and that it | 
was useless pursuing an investigation fraught with so 
much danger. He accordingly once more returned to | 
land, making in his course some new observations on | 
the coast. He reached his old quarters at Nijnei-Ko- | 
lymsk on the 5th of May. | 

Part of the summer was devoted to an expedition | 
westwards, through a singular tract of country called the 
Stony Tundra; and an expedition of a more important 
kind was performed by Lieutenant Anjou thence north- 
wards to the islands of New Siberia, Fadejvskoi, and 
Kotelnoi, lying under latitude 75 degrees, beyond 
which it was found too hazardous to proceed by sledges; 
and to attempt the journey by boats would have been 
not less dangerous. An important object was gained 

these united expeditions, in laying down a correct 
chart of the northern coast of Siberia, and of the few 
islands with which the frozen ocean is here studded. 

M. Von Wrangell undertook his last expedition to | 
the Polar Sea in March 1823, provided with a few good 
teams of dogs. The object was to te as far east- 
ward as possible; and, after di ties as great as were 
ever previously encountered, he reached latitude 70 

51 minutes, longitude 175 degrees 27 minutes. 
From this point, which was about sixty miles from the 
nearest land, the party hurried rapidly back, the rising 
temperature and increasing number of fissures in the 
ice giving signal to lose no time in the retreat. But 
the nearer they approached the coast, the danger fear- 
fully augmented. The icy plain broke into huge frag- 
ments, and driving became impossible. The situation | 
of the forlorn travellers was now truly awful, and we | 
shall leave the author to describe it in his own words. | 

‘ After driving only three wersts, we found our old | 
track completely obliterated by fresh hummocks and | 
fissures, which rendered our advance so difficult, that | 
we were at last forced to abandon a part of the stores | 
which we carried. After toiling on for two wersts more, | 
we found ourselves of | 
water, opening more more, until to west the sea | 
open with floating ice, and dark 
vapours ascending from it obscured the whole horizon. | 
To the south we still saw what appeared a plain of ice, | 
but it consisted only of larger fragments, even these 
we could not reach, as we were separated from them by | 
a wide space of water. Thus cut off on every side, we | 
awaited the night with anxiety. Happily for us, both | 
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| 
| 
| 
overflowed to a considerable distance in all directions, 
and soon imparted its bitter salt taste to the snow. 
a considerable sea in the open water, as we heard the 
sound of the agitated element beneath, and felt the undu- 
latory motion of the thin crust of ice. Our position was 
at least an anxious one; the more so, as we could take no 
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air were calm, and this circumstance, 

ation of a night-frost, gave us hope. 

t oe 26-27) a gentle breeze sprung 

.N.W., and gradually the ice- 

we were towards the east, and nearer 

surface before-mentioned. In order to get 

the remaining space, we hooked with poles the 

i ice which floated about, and formed 

nd of bridge, which the night-frost 

ciently to admit of our crossing over upon 

rom on the 27th. We had hardly pro- 

ne werst, when we found ourselves in a fresh 

inth of lanes of water, which hemmed us in on 

| every side. As all the floating pieces around us were 
|| smaller than the one on which we stood, which was 
| seventy-five fathoms across, and as we saw many cer- 
|| tain indications of an approaching storm, I thought it 
|| better to remain on the larger mass, which offered us 
|| somewhat more security; and thus we waited quietly 
|| whatever Providence should decree. Dark clouds now 
|| rose from the west, and the whole atmosphere became 
|| filled with a damp vapour. A strong breeze suddenly 
|| sprung up from the west, and increased in less than 
an hour toasiorm. Every moment huge masses 

ice 2round us were dashed against each other, and 

|| broken into a thousand fragments. Our little party 
|| remained fast on our ice-island, which was tossed to 
| and fro by the waves. We gazed in most painful inac- 
| tivity on the wild conflict of the elements, expecting 


very moment to be swallowed up. We had been three 
long hours in this position, and still the mass of ice 
Picog us held together, when suddenly it was caught 
the storm, and hurled against a large field of ice: 
crash was terrific, and the mass beneath us was 
— into fragments. At that dreadful moment, 
|| when escape seemed impossible, the impulse of self- 
| preservation implanted in every human being saved 
|, us, Instinctively we all sprang at once on the sledges, 


been stranded, and safely reached a part of it of 
firmer character, on which were several hummocks, 
and where the dogs immediately ceased running, con- 
|| scious, apparently, that the danger was past. We were 
|| saved: we joyfully embraced each other, and united in 
|| thanks to God for our preservation from such imminent 
|| peril. But the continued raging of the tempest, and 
|| the ane of the ice around, warned us not to delay ; 
and after a few moments’ repose, we hastened onwards, 
| guided by our view of the coast, to our first deposit of 
|| provisions, four wersts from the shore. There we 
| loaded our sledges with as much as they could carry, 
and before it was been A dark, reached the land.’ 
Thus rescued from destruction among the melting 
ices of the Polar Sea, the party proceeded along the 
|| coast by a ghe Chelagskoi, visited the settlements of the 
|| Tehuktches, and returned to Nijnei-Kolymsk on the 
10th of May. Having now completed the execution of 


surprise 

Iakuts,’ it is remarked, ‘do 

y kind of tent or covering, nor any of the 
garments, without which we could not ven- 

ture into the open air when the cold had attained a 
certain intensity. An Iakut, when travelling, wears 
only his — in-door clothing, and at night spreads 
snow, which, with a saddle for his 

of his bedding : his only cover- 

hich he has worn during the day, 


and | dence were not successfi 


he is near perspiring, he stops up his nose and ears 
with little bits of fure "and covers his face so as to leave 
only an exceedingly small aperture for breathing, and 
this is all that he requires in the most intense cold not 
to be’ frozen during in Iakuts 
are called iron men, and nn ae there are not 
any other ee in the = who endure gl = 
hunger as do. I have seen them frequently, 

severe cold of | this country, and when the fire "ong 
beep extinguished, and the light jacket had slipped 
their shoulders, sleeping quietly, completely exposed to 
the heavens, with scarcely any clothing: on, and their 
bodies covered with a thick coat of rime.’ 

Here we may take leave of M. Von Wrangell’s most 
interesting production, which we confidently recom- 
mend as a valuable addition to literature. The 
intrepid author, it is to learn, reached St 


Petersburg in safety on the 15th of August 1824, 
added not a few im- 
respect- 


having in his perilous wanderings 
portant facts to the — stock of i 
ing the polar regions. 


LIVING IN SPLENDOUR WITHOUT 
APPARENT MEANS. 


Tuat one half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives, is a sweeping axiom, which, if not lite- 
rally true, is near enough to truth for an adage. There 
is, however, a special small class, whose subsistence is 
a mystery to all the rest, even after every reasonable 
effort has been made to discover the secret. They are 
persons who keep handsome, if not magnificent esta- 
blishments, and act in all respects as men of the fifst 
fortune, without any visible means of obtaining the most 
humble subsistence. 

In the lax court of Charles II. there were several 
specimens of this sort of adventurer. The most con- 
spicuous was the Count de Grammont, a banished 
courtier of France, who = in great style; he, how- 
ever, belonged to a good family, who were in affluent 
circumstances, so that some of his revenue may 
have been derived from home, though not enough to 
support the extravagant splendour with which he sur- 
rounded himself. A much more remarkable example is 
presented in Beau Wilson, who lived with a degree of 
magnificence rivalling that of Grammont, without pos- 
sessing apparent means to the amount of a single penny. 

Notwithstanding his efforts to conceal every circum- 
stance connected with his private history, it was ascer- 
tained that Wilson was the younger son of parents 
who were sufficiently respectable to procure him a com- 
mission in the army. Accordingly, he went to Flan- 
ders, where hostilities were going on; but behaved with 
such cowardice, that he was cashiered, and was so 
| that he was obliged tg borrow forty shillings of a 

nd to pay his back to England. From that 
time Wilson’s history is under a cloud, till we find him 
bursting forth in London as the brightest star in the 
hemisphere of fashion. His house was furnished with 
splendour, and attended by a complete retinue of 
servants. His coaches were magnificent, his stud 
complete, being made up of saddle, harness, hunt- 
ing, and race horses of the best breeds. His dress 
(then a formidable item of expenditure), dinners, and 
parties, were the admiration of the town; whilst the 
sources of all this expenditure were equally its won- 
der. The most obvious conjecture is to refer such 

mysterious revenues to success in i 

caltons yed, and if he did, it w 
quisitive, he kept a strict 
in moments of excessive conriviaity ; and all the inge- 

his 
secret. There was nothing ee in his manner ; 
on the contrary, he was of a free on oe eee 
and was accessible at all times, so that it was clear he 
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person |" Robert Stephens, a Paris printer, celebrated for his 


By the Jews 


transactions with the nobility. 


the place inted for the duel, having been, it 
near appo. or ving been, 
asserted, run through the Law before he 
time to draw his own sword. Wilson lived 
splendour to the last; and what crowned 
of his munificent expenditure was the 
his death only a small sum of money 
his effects. He had no debts, and 
was in total ignorance of the funds out of 
hich he supported his stately magnificence. 
Another instance is of later date. In 1814-15, during 


the congress of princes and nobles at Vienna, a per- | ajo 


son named Reilly attracted general attention by the 
frequency and splendour of his dinner parties. They 
must have been sumptuous indeed, to have caused re- 
mark amidst the most brilliant and magnificent series 


Though no person 

ident from his 

refined—that it was not 

noble. He had, however, been met previously in the 
highest circles; one gentleman had encountered him 
in Calcutta at the table of the governor-general of India, 
ther at Hamburgh, in Moscow, and in Paris after the 
of Amiens, when he stated he had just returned 


liveries, his dinners were on the grandest scale, and 
composed of the most exquisite dishes imaginable. His 
guests were the hereditary princes of Bavaria, the Duke 
of Baden, Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, several ambassa- 
dors and affairs, and other persons of high 

incti ow these — were supplied, re- 
mained a mystery; for though Reilly gamed deeply, 
and had an associate in a Mr O’Bearn, who was doubt- 


ment. 
_ In the end, 


Reilly’s secret 
as Wilson’s. 


however, it proved that 
income was not of so enduring a 


In 1821 he appeared in Paris, a beggar and an outcast, 


his money, carriages, diamonds, all gone. To show the 
depth of poverty into which he was sunk, he called on the 
Count De la Garde, whom he had met in Vienna, de- 
elaring he had exhausted everything, ‘ ” he added, 


onions, wind, in ect accuracy |) 
exhibit the printer’s pad ray for public rd 


vered 
four others in the Greek text. Lowth has said 
that he could only discover one error, the omission of an 
iota subscribed to a dative, in that most beautiful and | 
accurate edition of Homer’s works published at Glasgow || 
in 1756. Gibbon, too, _—< this edition for the beauty |} 
of its t and says that Homer consequently imparts 
more through its pages than those of any other 


Many a good book is sadly disfigured by typographical 
ante’ Lady Mary Fox’s handsome oh entitled The 
Country House (1843), published under royal patronage, 
in errors of the press and of punctuation, ca: 
the most ridiculous and nonsensical blunders to int 
much good reading. While some authors are so negligent || 
about correcting their printers’ proofs, others are extremely || 
diligent in making unnecessary alterations. When the || 
printers sent Burke the proof of his Letter to a Noble Lord 
(the most spirited, glowing, and sportive of all his effa- | 
sions), he made so many alterations and interlineations, | 
that the compositors, ing to correct it as it was, took || 
the whole matter to pieces, and reset the copy. In a recent || 
istorical work, an instance is related of three volumes of | 
corrections being written to one volume of fs ; and it |) 
is, we believe, a fact past doubt, that a book published in || 
Edinb: a few years ago, was made half a guinea dearer || 
than had been intended, in consequence of the unexpected | 
addition to the expense of printing, which the editor had 
occasioned to the publishers by his numerous corrections | 
of the press. It is related that when Ben Jonson was | 
asked to revise a sermon full of printers’ errors, he declined | 
the tract to be sent to the | 


‘Tis dreadful to think what 

The vile country press in one’s prosody makes. 

For you know, dear—I may, without vanity, hint— 

Though an angel should write, still "tis devils must print ; 

And you can’t think what havoc these demons sometimes 

Choose to make of one’s sense, and, what’s worse, of one’s rhymes. | 


“* dew-drops from freshiy-blown roses,” 
nasty things made it from “‘ fleshy brown noses !” 


factory boy 
hospital 
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had no secret method of making money either as a | 
coiner a alchemat tee ie wis accised of being THE 
persons who were unable to invent more E great importance of a careful correction 
ible suppositions to account for his wealth, A may easily be conceived from the numerous and lengthy 
undred other reports were set afloat, Some said that disputes that have arisen among literary men relative to 
the typographical accuracy and construction of 
when in Flanders, he had robbed a Holland mail of an | 
immense yalue in diamonds, and though another indi- | or ancient time 
vidual suffered for that crime, yet, because that 
denied it to the last, Wilson was pointed out as the Tea 
Others declared that he was supported 
as a decoy to obtain advantageous money | spection, rewarding any person Who Could detect an error | 
a At last these meats in them, so that it might be corrected previous to publi. || Mm | 
multiplied both in number and extravagance, till Wilson = of the 
found it expedient to make an effort to put a stop to | is known by the appe ‘the pulres edition,’ ; | 
them. This determination led, unfortunately, to a tra- | the ar ge of the word plures, in the Latin, being 
gical issue. Having traced one of the injurious rumours owing tes letter 1; an | 
to a Mr Law,* he challen him, and was found dead | was pony 
| 
1t10Nn. 
of entertainments which perhaps ever were given; for | 
never before was such a galaxy of princes and plenipo- | 
He lived in a magnificent hotel—that belonging to 
the counts of Rosenberg—his furniture and equipages 
were of the first style, his servants wore the richest 
Works that are hurriedly produced, such as newspapers, | 
are more liable than any to contain typographical errors | 
which have escaped the correction of their authors or | 
editors. Thomas Moore, in his Fudges in England, makes | 
the accomplished Fanny Fudge say— | 
less a confederate, yet they could hardly have cheated 
to a sufficient extent to support his princely establish- 
; ut a week or two since, in my e upon Spring, | 
; which I meant to have made a most beautiful thing, \| 
| 
And once when, to please my cross aunt, I had tr’ | 
To commem rate some saint of her clique who'd just died, 
Having said he had taken up in heaven his position, 
They made it he’d taken up to heaven his physician.’ | 
From a file of we learn that a silver medal has | 
1s Dracelet, Which contains my poor wifes hair. hoes a Sherk stealing geraniums, instead of | i 
would have followed everything else to the pawnbroker's ; that alive surgeon was cought in the | 
shop, if I could have raised a five-franc piece on it, but | Thames, and sold to the inhabitants at dapance poe peal im 
I cannot.’ De la Garde inquired why he did not address te to hase with some | 
on those illustrious persons whom he regaled so magni- een Sen See © ete ies ; a noble lord is | 
? ry ory My Vienna? ‘I have done so,’ replied Reilly, | prevented attending to his parliamentary duties by 4 
‘but have received no reply.” The wretched existence | Violent scold, instead of a cold ; a grand consort instead of | 
ofthis man was protracted for three years longer, at willbe ven overy evening ; 
the end of which time he died of hunger in the streets !f | been saved to death, for slaved ; ¢ a) | 
cases of confusions of the limbs, OF COUT ii” 
«lady has been cared by the Cheltenham waiters, iniad | 
* The same, it is believed, who afterwards made waters ; great excitement created by & : 
Prance by his Mississippi of finance. Saoaes way bobbery ; and that ants reside in subterranean faverns, it is d 
For the account ety we ase indebted to the Fersign instead of caverns. In James reign, an act was passed |} most | 
Quarterly Review for January 1844. to prevent the further growth of popery, but the printers |i) intell 
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me jiade it an act to prevent the growth of Ross’s| Men of different constitutions, habits, talents, and edu- 
contains thks mis- | cation, will, as might be expected, require different sorta 
press, quotation of Pope— and degrees of mental action. Such as are endowed with 
ath © Who could Vigorous intellectual powers, and in whose exercise they 
~e When pure description held the place of sauce,’ have been long accustomed to indulge, are liable to suffer 
na of ‘the of ‘ the most when their minds are left unemployed. Those, 
of sly Pr for example, who are fond of study, and have been 
y eet Thomas Buck (Cambri —— haa used to devote a part of their time to its prosecution, ma 
© hi gabled by Themen Dusk (C dge, 1638), contains | even ‘sustain a manifest injury, both in their moral and 
s error the press in the substitution of the hysical health, b a d continued interrupti 
uracy | || word ye for we in Acts vi. 3, imputed to the Independents, | void bet Pad 
ic i. | a ye for ea to the Presbyterians, but without founda, | of Such habit; a painful void being thus left in the mind, 
error || tion. In Stawell’s notes on Vi OM Georgics, p. 471, oc- indirectly its necessary con- 
publi. |) cars this amusing erratum—For ‘ Every friend to literature told Vat 1 that his friend 
ument ust be anxious to see Murphy’s translation of Vaniere,’ power 
tren be to the Bishop of Cavaillon, fearing lest his too close devotion 
being | ng! lation, &e. There is hing beyond to study would wholly ruin his health, which was already 
lanl ts comet much impaired, having procured of him the key of his 
mn the slight library, immediately locked up his books and writing-desks, 
sa | or the space of ten days.’ Petrarch, t h much 
AUTH | pained in his feelings, nevertheless submitted to the man- 
I and | INESS. ; date. The first day was passed by him in the most tedious 
lasgow || [The following reasoning upon this subject occurs in a recent Ame- | manner ; during the second, he suffered under a constant 
eanty || publication entitled ‘ Mental Hygiene ; or an Examination | headache ; and on the third, he became affected with fever. 
nparts | | of the Intellect and to illustrate their influence | The bishop now, taking pity on his condition, returned him 
other || on Health and the Duration of Life. By William Sweetser, M.D.’ | his key, and thus restored him to his previous health. 
| Of this work, which we can recommend as one presenting much | Those, again, who, while yet in the vigour of life, retire 
phieal || | useful information, we are glad to find that a reprint has just been | from their wonted business, be it mercantile or professional, 
d The || | jsued in a cheap form—Maclauchlan and Stewart, Edinburgh.) | and thus all at once break up their habits of mental appli- 
onage, | | fur mind, like the body, demands exerci That the | tion, are apt to fall into a painful state of listlessness or 


| est faculties of our nature were intended for slothful 
n—that talents were given us to remain buried and 


gligent | ~mproductive—is repugnant alike to reason and analogy. 

remely | | Thete is, in fact, no power of the living economy, heveter 

en the | | bumble, but needs action, both on its own account, and on 

le Lord | that of the general constitution. So closely united by 

is eff. | | sympathies are all our functions, that the judicious exer- 

~ations, || | cise of each one, beside conducing to its individual welfare, 

8, took | | must contribute, in a greater or less degree, a healthful 
| influence to every other. 

af | | Man, as already affirmed, discovers a natural desire for 

and it i knowledge ; and the very exertion necessary to its attain- 

shed im | ment, and the delight experienced in the gratification 

dearer | of this innate curiosity, diffuse a wholesome excitement 

cpected i | throughout the system. There is a pleasure in the exer- 

‘or had | HR cite of ¢ t, in whose kindly effects all the functions 

rections | mast in some measure participate. Agreeable and well- 

on Was | Tl || regulated studies or mental occupations are as essential 

eclined | Ii} | tothe integrity of the mind, as are judicious exercises to 

to | Hil that of the body; and as the health of the latter, as all 

\ | admit, conduces to that of the former, so also does a sound 

—_ | | sate of mind communicate a salutary influence to the 

| | fanetions of the body. 

hore oe jj | The mind, then, needs occupation, not only for its own 

i || mike, but also for that of the organism with which it is so 

|| intricately involved. Mental inactivity, in the existing 

||| constitution of society, is the occasion of an amount of 

| | | Moral and physical suffering which, to one who had never 

| | tellected upon the subject, would appear scarcely credible. 

| y|| From this proceeds that tedium vite, that dreadful irk- 

| | | tomeness of life, so often witnessed among the opulent, or 

rhymes, | what are termed the privileged classes of society, who are 

| etgaged in no active or interesting pursuits, and who, 

es,” | posecesing the liberal gifts of fortune,’ and conee- 

| ) op the means of gratifying all their natural and arti- 

ial wants, lack the stimulus of necessity to awaken and 

| Sustain in wholesome action their mental energies. Hence, 

| although they may be objects of envy to those whose 

| straitened circumstances demand continued and active 

| exertions, is their situation too often — but 

| enviable. cup of life drugged with the gall and bit- 

| termess of ennui, their int wish is to escape from 

| Eemectves, from the 1 listlessness of a surfeited ex- 

| istence. The mind must be else discontented 


be likely to take 


much heavier curse be on man, with his 

thes, leaving for his hopes 
nothing or 

The joy and animation of the huntsman last but with the 

The feeling that life is without aim or purpose, that 

itis destitute of any motive to is of all others the 

most depressi to a moral and 


ennui, and which, in certain temperaments, will often grow 
into a morbid melancholy, s w tay: 4 seene and every 
prospect with a dismal and hope gloom. And some- 
times the disgust and loathing of existence become so ex- 
treme, that they rid themselves of its hated burden with 
their own hands. This state of moral depression, if | 
continued, may also originate painful and fatal physi 
infirmities, or may pass into some settled form of fa " 
especially that of monomania. In some instances it will 
change into, or alternate with, a reckless and ungovernable 
excitement, the individual running into wild extra 

or rash speculations—giving himself up to habits of 
bling, or gross intemperance, to relieve the painful void in 
his purposeless existence. 

Elderly persons, who all at once give up their accustomed 
occupations, and their mental activity, and 
retire to enjoy their ease and leisure, will not rarely, espe- 
cially if they have been previously free livers, experience a 
rapid breaking up of their mental, and perhaps bodily 
powers, passing sometimes into a more or less complete 
state of what has been termed senile dementia. 

Under the circumstances of mental inertia to which I 
have been referring, it is often observed, that anything 
arousing the mind to exertion, even positive misfortunes, 
will, by reviving the almost palsied feeliags, be attended 
with a manifestly salutary influence. Thus is it that the 
retired opulent are oftentimes, if not the age of action, 
made happier, healthier, and, I may add, better, by the 
loss of so much of their propert as to render rene ex- 

i su ce. Retirement from 
and agtive duties demands intellectual 

moral resources of which few, in the present condition 
of society, have a right to boast. 

It is an opinion not uncom entertained, that stu- 
dious habits or intellectual pursuits tend necessarily to 

jure the health and abbreviate the term of life—that men- 

labours are ever prosecuted at the expense of the body, 
and must consequently hasten its decay. Such a fsx y 
however, is by no means essential, unless the labours be 
urged to an injudicious excess, when, of course, as in all 
overstrained exertions, whether of body or mind, various 
prejudicial effects may be naturally anticipated. I mean 
not to that is chiefly 
engaged joy the same at strength, or display 
eq with others whose pursuits 
full plement of her various gifts 

us com: t i 

but I do lieve that, under prudent habits of life and 
with a naturally sound constitution, they may Ben ps as 
uniform health, and live as long as any other per 
sons. In support of such belief abundant instances 
be cited, both from ancient and modern 
nently distinguished for the amount and profundity of their 


labours, temperate and regular 


character—for Nature seldom 


‘ > 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
ties by | possession of it. 
roy | Paradoxical as it may seem. yet is it questioriable if a | 
contains | 
instead | | 
y a high | | 
taverns, 
ys passed 
printers ec’ 
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tained a existence. It has indeed been said by | hideous processions the mind. 
sophy is long life.’ But let me illustrate by a few examples. | of strength. The arms = a 
the moderns, Boerhaave lived to seventy, Locke | heavily. The desire for food is still 
to seventy-three, Galileo to seventy-eight, Sir Edward Coke | it must be brought, not sought. 
to eighty-four, Newton to eighty-five, and Fontenelle to a | life which still hangs to the sufferer is 
h yle, Leibnitz, Volney, Buffon, and a multitude eg to be borne ; yet his inherent 
of others of note that could be named, lived to quite juces a desire still to preserve 
advanced ages. And the remarkable longevity of many of | out a tax w bodily exertion. The 
the German scholars, who have devoted themselves almost | one he thinks his w lim 
it of science and literature, must 
No. 
HYMN OF THE CITY. A 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
‘ 
|| Ir is 
| ganee 
ing m 
: Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. | does | 
behold which is covered a leather valve. gearded above eal it goe 
| the below with ison plates, Magod ou one ie to the pipe, and humb 
the great city rolled, falling into a groove containing a mixture of wax and | the er 
With everlasting murmur deep and loud— tallow on the opposite side, so as to close the aperture. 4 
Choking the ways that wind of and ben | 
1 "Mongst proud piles work of human kind t » by means of a pack. | 
me of fits within the main pipe, so as to be nearly | son a 
‘Thy golden sunshine comes air-tight. When a vacuum is fo in the main in. fronb | ing m 
From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, of the piston, and in the direction in which the train is to | db the 
And Chote inner homes— travel, the air, im on the other side of the piston, 
For therh thou fill’st with air the unbounded skies, - carries it forward with a velocity due to its pressunt i to hay 
And givest them the stores the area of the piston, which, being attached to the ||. stewa 
Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. cumtingn, The valve which as 1 
athe spirit Js around covers the continuous opening along the main is opened by | 
ay al along; a frame and wheels which precede the carriage, and it is | al 
closed and sealed down, as the train by a heater, 
of the throng— which slightly melts the wax and tallow as it over house 
resounding then given, were illustra‘ @ series wings. | 
SEP Thee. The pa then proceeded to tie early attempts at per 
And when the hours of rest uding of the atmosphere iy 
Come, like a calm, upon the mid-sea brine, and the proposals of Medhurst in 1810, of | in bee 
Hlushing its billowy breast— ~ Vallance (of Brighton), and others: it appeared that the | | favou 
The quiet of that moment too is thine ; first intentions were to have exhausted cylinders of con | sober 
’ It breathes of Him who keeps siderable area, within which the carriages should travel; i it pre 
The vast and helpless City while it sleeps. but as it naturally was objected that the passengers might | | tee 
—From a selection entitled ‘ Poetry of Common Life.’ London : hrough a con- | | real 
Clarke. 1844. 
"liked 
THE OF STARVING. which, tly at | | there! 
The following description of the tortures of starvation is on | Detter 
the line from Kingston to Dalkey, near a di | Iti 
tion,:— For the first two days t which a stro H bg 
healthy man is doomed to exist hie series. of inclines averaging one bow 
| at 
hh night and day. The mi | 
othe puns beet, bread, aud | What stu Jou and harrowing is to upon 
Sepecially om thee thie fourth days, but | Each has its proper culture; and. as the land that which 
e b, craving gives place suffered to lie waste and wild for a long time wil] be over | 
to a sin and weakness of the stomach, accom by i with brushwood, brambles, tl and. such vege || plete 
—— The Semete sufferer still desires food, but | ¢3),J¢ which have neither use nor beauty, so there will net jj Iniser. 
felt he craving which is fail to sprout up in a neglected uncultivated mind a great k 
to | number of prejudices absurd opinions, which owe their thie cc 
mossel or two of food, ae was occasionally the caso with us, | origin partly to the soil itself, the passions and imperfec ]iMB) ap 
herdarie it with a wolfish avidity, but five minutes tons of the taind of man. and y to those seeds whieh j ye 
intense than ever. He! chance: to be scattered in it y every wind of doctrine ‘he it 
a living lobster, which is claw- which the ing of the singularity of pedagita And | 
ing and feeding upon the very foundation of his existence. of foots which 
On the fifth checks enddenty appecr ond tapita 
his eye wild, glassy, cannibalish. ‘The different parts of — 
the system now war with each other. The stomach calls Pend Cua Very 
rings in twelve volumes, 
creased suffering, although the of hunger are Jost in nombers te complots aye ed 
Mshers or A edition Journal 


